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A scene like that shown on our cover will 
be common again in September when hosts 
of young people return to the schools which 
they left last June with a cheer. But the 
shout goes up again! School days are here 
again! The summer well-nigh past, the asso- 
ciations of school hold out promise of activi- 
ties galore, friendships new and_ re-newed, 
more knowledge and additional skills ac- 
quired. Great days they will surely be. 

Luther Leaguers are also in this company. 
They are among the normal young people 
in every community where there are Lutheran 
churches. For the most part they attend pub- 
lic schools which their parents support with 

_taxes. It is true that there is increasing dis- 
satisfaction in some parts and some congre- 
gations are talking of striving to remedy the 
lack of religious influence by proposing the 
establishment of congregational schools. 

More important still is the teaching influ- 
ence of every congregation now, whether it 
attempt more in the future or not. The 
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Church is a great teacher of youth—in Sun- 
day School, and its other schools (Catecheti- 
cal, Weekday, or Vacation ), in Luther League. 
in choirs. It remains but for youth to return 
to active participation in the Church’s teach- 
ing program with the return of fall and after 
the summer exodus to vacation spots. 

Disciples of the First Century were learners; 
disciples of the Twentieth Century must also 
be learners. The Unseen Spirit of God was 
and is the Teacher of Christian disciples. He 
wants the opportunity to teach each of us. 
Will we give Him that chance? 

The Luther League is arranging a classroom 
for the Spirit this fall at your church. Will 
you be there when He calls the class to order 
and begins His instruction? This is your in- 
vitation to be present regularly when the 
Luther League will study Paul’s Letter to the 
Philippians. Your home work will consist of 
reading a portion of the book to be studied 
with the aid of materials offered herewith. 
Prepare at home, but learn even more in class. 
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By Joseph W. Frease 


Wing cf Luther League built Monte Flores Training School now occu- 


pied by pastor of the congregation which uses the chapel. 


It was a good time of year for Philadelphians to go to 
the islands in the Caribbean where the temperatures 
were in the comfortable seventies. The morning we board- 
ed the plane for Puerto Rico the mercury had skidded to 
22 degrees. By the way, it was cheaper to fly all the way 
than to go part way by train. But the sudden change of 
temperature was terrific as we landed in Miami. There the 
man whom we saw boarding the plane with us, wearing 
a straw hat and palm beach suit, had the laugh on the 
rest of us. 

We had a royal welcome in Miami, where we were 
total strangers. We had asked Dr. Thomas, who is pastor 
of our largest church there and President of the Florida 
Synod, to get hotel reservations for us. Since he could not 
meet us, he asked one of the most helpful layinen to 
meet the plane. Mr. Kleinginna didn’t pick us out for as 
he said when we met, “whoever would have guessed the 
man with a buttonier was a preacher”? You see the girls 
in the office had sent the “boss” a carnation and his wife 
a corsage as “going away gifts”. We were surprised to 
have been met, but we were overwhelmed when we 
learned that we were to be the guests of Mr. Kleinginna 
in famous Miami Beach. 


To Puerto Rico 

The next morning we started the part of the trip which 
had us both a little on the nervous. seat—flying out from 
Miami over the sea for five hours, non-stop. The only 
place we saw enroute where we might have landed was 
Nassau. There was really no need for concern for that 
part of the trip was delightful. The weather was perfect. 
We flew low enough to get an interesting view of the 
sea and the islands over which we flew. 

One interesting event of this flight to San Juan was the 
fine spirit of the pilot. About half way out the Captain 
announced over the loud speaker that we were going to 
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§ Island Hopping 


circle an island in search of someone who had placed an | 
S.O.S. sign on the sand. This pilot had first seen the distress ; 
signal, which was made with sticks and stones, on his } 


last flight from San Juan. No sign of life was to be seen 
on this isolated spot as we circled lower and lower five 
or six times. On the last time around we did see a life raft 
on the shore opposite the $.O.S. It gave us an unexpected 
thrill to realize that we were on a rescue mission, even 
though the attempt was in vain. 

San Juan was a beautiful sight from the plane. The 
large airport was good to our eyes, too, as we floated down 


after a safe, smooth flight. Pastor and Mrs. Arbaugh were : 


there to welcome us to the island which they have called 
home for more than 20 years. 


On To St. Croix 
We were not there long, for as we told you in the 
first article, Pastor Arbaugh had arranged for us to see 
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our churches in the Virg'n Islands before the Anniversary ° 
services began in Puerto Rico. He had made reservations | 


for us on the Caribbean Air Lines for St. Croix for that 


Anniversary Youth Rally, San Juan, Puerto Rico 
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ry afternoon. We “Were soon out over the sea again 
lying with a stewardess who not only was a Lutheran 
but whose name is pronounced the same as ours. Within 
a half hour we were over the quaint city of Fredricksted 
~ with its red roofed houses. Then on around the island of 
_ St. Croix we went to the little air port which the Army 
Air Force had built during the war. The pilot settled the 
grey bird down and taxied us up to Pastor Leo LaFontaine 
_ who came to take us to the parsonage at Christiansted. 
There we were with former friends from Ohio and Wit- 
_ tenberg College. | 

_ We got another thrill as we drove in from the air port. 
_ We came to a curve to the left and Pastor LaFontaine 
took that curve on the “inside”. About half way around 
_ a car came into my view, I was sure he didn’t see it com- 
ing. I yet do not know what kept me from grabbing the 
_wheel and pulling the car to the right side of the road. 
Had I done that we would have “cracked up” for sure, 
because they drive English style in the Virgin Islands and 

pass on the opposite side. 

The parsonage is a large two-story building with the 
rooms on the ground floor used for church school purposes. 
There are six spacious rooms with high ceilings on the 
second floor. An interesting view of the city and the harbor 
can be had from a porch called “the widow’s walk” (do 
not ask me why it has that name). One of the editors of 

_ Holiday magazine took pictures there which were pub- 
lished in the February, 1949, issue. 

Sugar cane is one of the chief crops there. In earlier 
times each farmer had his own press which was operated 
by a wind mill. These huge mills built of stone are almost 
all unused for that purpose today. Only the west half of 
the island is productive, for on the east very little rain 
falls and there one sees only cactus and sage brush. 

The women do much of the farming and garden‘ng. 
On Saturday they bring their produce, tomatoes, beans, 
bananas, citrus fruits and other native fruits and vege- 
tables to the market places in town. Food pr:ces are com- 
parable to prices in the States, except that many staples 
and canned goods are higher in price because of shipping 
costs. 


They drive English style, on the left side of the street 
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Governor’s Mansion, St. Croix, Virgin Islands 


Onward Still To St. Thomas 

Saturday afternoon Mrs. C. W. Baker, Jr., president of 
the U. L: C.’s Women’s Missionary Society, and Mrs. 
Paul Knauss, member of the Executive Board of the ~ 
W. M. S., arrived at St. Croix in the plane from San Juan 
in which we then proceeded to St. Thomas Island. In 
the same grey bird we took off over the mountain of St. 
Croix and over the sea to the rock bound coast of St. 
Thomas. The airfield there is a large air base and is used 
also by the Pan American lines to and from South America. 

Pastor and Mrs. Jens Larson, first U. L. C. A. Mission- 
aries to Liberia, were our genial hosts for the two days 
we were on this island of mountains. The farmers terrace 
the hills to grow the vegetables and grains. The parsonage, — 
which stands next to the Governor’s Mansion and on the 
next street directly above the church, provides a never- 
to-be-forgotten view of the harbor of Charlotte Amalie. 
This island is rapidly becoming a popular vacation spot 
for winter tourists from the States. 

It was good to see a large Sunday School functioning 
there under the direction of capable, consecrated laymen. 
There was nothing strange about the program that morn- 
ing, for they were using The Parish School Hymnal in the 
Intermediate-Senior departments and The Augsburg les- 
sons. English is the language used, so we had no trouble 
at all in addressing the services that morning. 


Charlotte Amalie to San Juan 

On Monday morning we returned to San Juan to parti- 
cipate in the week of services planned to celebrate the 
Anniversary of the planting of our Church there fifty years 
ago. There the cars move along the streets in the same 
maner as in the States and Canada, but the people: speak 
Spanish. So, we got out of one type of confusion into 
another. 

Our church is moving forward there in a fine way. New 
congregations are being established both in the urban 
and the rural areas. Young people who see the opportunity 
for service are coming to the States to do post-graduate 
work and returning to the island as pastors and parish 
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workers, nurses and deaconesses. The fact is that nearly 
all the workers there are native Puerto Ricans. One pastor 
is a former priest of the Roman Catholic Church. 

fn nearly every congregation there is a woman “mis- 
sionary’ who teaches Kindergarten each day, leads Chil- 
dren of the Church groups, counsels Luther Leagues and 
assists with parish work in general. It was for the purpose 
of training these young women that the Luther Leaguers 
provided the building in Monte Flores some years ago. 

Soon after the building was erected in 1932 the depres- 
sion came. Funds were not available to maintain the 
school. It was then decided to use the building for a 
congregation in that city. Fortunately the chapel had been 
included in the plan, and, for the most part, it has served 
adequately to accommodate the congregation. However 
it will be necessary to provide a larger church for this 
thriving and growing congregation. The class rooms in the 
building are ideal for use by the Sunday School and the 
Kindergarten and the dormitory space is used as the 
parsonage. Thus you see, the gift of the Leaguers, has 
been a very useful and practical building which has con- 
tributed much to the life of our Church in that area. 

As stated reviously, San Juan and its surrounding sub- 
urbs are quite attractive. For the most part the business 
areas are quite modern. Their stores compare favorab!y 
to those where we do our shopping. The University of 
Puerto Rico is a large institution with more than 6,000 
students. 


Beauty with Ugliness Close-by 
There are sections of the city where beautiful homes, 
both large and small, grace the wide streets. In contrast 


'_ there are many unattractive homes, some in areas and in 


such condition that one wonders how people could live 
there at all. There has been some attempt to provide 
better living quarters for those in these slum areas. All 
this indicates one of the great needs which our Church 
should have more help to meet; namelv, Christian social 
service Or inner missions. 

You were shown the remains of the dwellings of Ponce 
de Leon which he built on the heights just outside the 
present city of San Juan. These were deserted because 
he and h’s people were easy prey to the pirates. To pro- 
tect themselves from such invasions the colony was moved 
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to what is now known as Puerto de Tierra. They built | 
a wall about this small island, just off the mainland. Part | 
of this wall still stands and one of the huge gates stands | 
just below the building which was first used for services | 
of the Lutheran church of Puerto Rico. 

It was harvest time for the sugar cane. We saw the’ 
farmers bringing their crop to the mill on all types of con- . 
veyances—the latest model truck, the two-wheel oxcart, as ; 
well as on wagons. We also saw the cane being shipped | 
from the out-posts to the mill on the narrow-guage rail- . 
way. d 
It was interesting to see a man walking along the high- - 
way with a large bundle of grass for his cow or goats. . 
The grass grew to a height of about two feet. It is tied! 
together at the middle and put on top of the head to) 
carry. Many times the grass was hanging down over the : 
man’s face so that you wondered how he could carry such | 
a heavy load that way and how he could see where he’ 
was go.ng. 


New Recipes for the Kitchen 

Many of their foods are the same as ours. We did| 
learn to know some new ways to prepare them. Bananas ; 
are native. There are a number of varieties of them. One : 
variety is best when fried in a deep fat. Yes, it is very - 
tasty. In the cities there are street vendors selling oranges. ; 
That was not unusual, but the way they prepared them} 
for sale was different. They took off the outer covering, , 
leaving most of the white within the peel. Then they cut! 
a bit out of the top end and suck the juice as they walk: 
along. When the juice is all sucked out the pulp is thrown: 
away. 

They make coffee a bit differently, too. They roast the > 
bean until it is very brown, almost burnt. Then it is; 
ground into a very fine powder. They put some of the: 
finely ground coffee into boiling water and boil it awhile, . 
then strain it through a cloth. This strong coffee is put! 
into a pitcher and when they serve it they fill the cup) 
nearly to the top with hot milk and then add a little of | 
the coffee. 


Friendliness and Gratitude Remembered 

The Puerto Ricans are a very friendly people. The fact | 
that there is such a marked contrast in the types of homes: 
there indicates that some are industrious and thrifty while > 
others lack in initiative. 

The one thing we noted among the people of our: 
churches was their gratitude for the Gospel of Jesus Christ | 
as it is believed and taught by the Evangelical Lutheran : 
Church. This was evident among the Luther Leaguers : 
as well as the older people. Our prayers in behalf of our: 
Church there and our gifts in its support should be faith- 
fully continued. Our people have a difficult struggle in the » 
face of the poverty there and the domination of the Roman - 
Catholic Church. 

We can never forget our visit to these islands and the 
people we met there. We came away from them with a: 
keener sense of the need for, and the worth of, the work. 
which our United Lutheran Church is doing through its: 
Board of American Missions. 
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The above photo shows students invested at the 
Philade!phia Motherhouse recently: They are (1. to 
r.); Mary Frances Rister, Mt. Horeb Church, Chapin, 
8. C.; Patricia Chapin, Grace Church, Culver City, 
Cal.; Mabel Walther, Christ Church, Freeport, N. Y.; 
Lois Kempin, St. Paul Church, Mobile, Ala. 


The photo to the right shows students invested at 
the Baltimore Motherhouse. They are (1. to 1) 
Roseanna Carr, Our Redeemer, Omaha, Neb.; Emma 
Klimack, Zion Church, Middle Lancaster, Pa.; 
Bernice Pantel, Martin Luther Church, Colettoville, 
Tex.; Mary Shepley, St. Paul Church, Myersville, Md. 


“Books without students to read them will be of little 
use.” So declared the representative of the Board of 
Deaconess Work when she expressed appreciation to the 
Luther League of America in convention at Pittsburgh in 
1946. She was receiving $13,340.64, the result of our mis- 
sionary project, to be used as an endowment fund for the 
libraries of the two deaconess schools. “If your gift is to 
reach beyond library shelves into the needs of people, we 
must have some of YOU!” were her closing words. 

Here and there, in the minds of girls scattered through 
that convention audience, the thought “struck home.” 
Some had been thinking about the diaconate, to others it 
Was a new idea. The following fall two of those young 
convention goers enrolled as deaconess students. Both 
were Luther League leaders. 

One, who was the co-founder of the present Trenton 
District Luther League, entered the Philadelphia school to 
prepare under an accelerated plan, for she was already 
a college graduate with a Master’s degree. She is Sister 
Evelyn Houlroyd, ready to go out into a parish this year; 
translating our gift of books into life. 

The other will be well-remembered as the energetic 
Texas State Luther League president, Bernice Pantel. 
Enroute home from convention she stopped to visit the 
two deaconess houses. Six weeks Jater she entered Texas 
Lutheran College to begin her preparation as an approved 
deaconess student of the Baltimore school. A few weeks 
ago she was invested as Sister Bernice. 
seven Luther Leaguers to be invested this year. 


She is one of 
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Meet our New Sisters! 


By Sister Mildred Winter 


In June, the first class to complete five years of prep- 
aration under the new educational plan for deaconesses 
was consecrated. Again the Luther League shone. One 
of the five is Sister Florence Weicker, whom many of us 
remember as the active director of housing and hospitality 
at the 1941 convention in Kitchener, Ontario, Canada. 

Sister Florence is now parish deaconess in St. Matthew’s 
Church, Kitchener. She is the first Lutheran deaconess 
to serve the Canadian Church. In addition to the usual 
responsibilities of a parish deaconess, Sister Florence is 
rendering a unique service to the dispossessed Latvians, 
Estonians, and Poles coming almost weekly to take up 
new lives on Canadian soil. Truly she is translating our 
gift into life, as are her classmates, most of whom were 
busy Luther Leaguers before they became deaconesses. 

In this triennium (1946-49), a chain of outstanding 
leadership has linked the Luther League of America with 
the diaconate of our Church. Let’s double it in this next 
biennium. 


Editor’s Note: There will doubtless be a number of our 
deaconesses at the coming Roanoke convention of The 
Luther League of America. Young women who come as 
delegates or visitors will have the opportunity to meet 
them and talk about the challenge of women’s service 
Sister Mildred Winter and Sister Bernice 
They also 


in the Church. 
Pantel are scheduled as Bible study leaders. 
will give assistance in the Personal Problems Clinic at 
the convention. 
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Youth and Lutheran 
World Action 


Cf 

What does Lutheran World Action 
mean to youth? 

To a young man in the college for 
divinity’ students at Erichsburg near 
Northeim, Germany, it means receiving 
one hot meal daily for several weeks, 
just when he feels he is unable to con- 
tinue studying on his meagre ration. 

To a young Latvian girl in a Displaced 
Persons camp in Germany it means a 
chance for her- and her parents to emi- 
grate to America for resettlement, under 
the program financed by Lutheran World 
Action. Her previous experience with 
LWA has included a week’s course in 
leadership at the DP study center at 
Imbshausen. 

To a young volunteer worker in Eng- 
land it means the opportunity to attend 
services conducted by a pastor. of his 
own nationality, even though he is in a 
new country. Lutheran World Action 
funds administered by the Lutheran 
World Federation help supply church 
literature and pastors for these Baltic 
workers. 

To a homeless German boy it means 
the chance to live with other young peo- 
ple in the boys’ town set up by Luther- 
ans, cooperating with Roman Catholics, 
in a former German air force camp near 
Delmenhorst, just south of Bremen. For 
the first time in his life he will attend a 
non-military school, participate in sports 
for fun instead of as muscle-building ex- 
ercise, and learn a trade to make him a 
useful peace time citizen. 
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By Marjorie Teisberg } 


To an Arab youth, victim of the con 
flict in Palestine, it means a pair of khak 
shorts distributed through Lutherar: 
World Relief and a pair of rubber half 
soles for his badly worn shoes. 

To a Finnish student at Chicago Luth- 
eran Seminary in Maywood, IIl., it means| 
a chance to study in the United States 
on a scholarship provided by LWA 
through the Lutheran World Federation 

To a Japanese child suffering fron 
malnutrition because of the short rations 
of war years, it means daily doses o: 
cod-liver oil, bought with LWA money 
by Lutheran World Relief. 

To a young couple in Norway 1 
means a wedding aboard a “church boat't 
where a tiny chapel, beautifuly paintec 
and decorated and seating 40 persons 
has been prepared. The pastor lives 
many miles down the coast, but he uses 
the church boat, bought with LW/ 
funds, to visit the several preaching 
points that make up his parish. 

To a young man in Frankfurt, Ger! 
many, it means that food, clothing ana 
medicine have been: provided for soma 
of his needy relatives and friends. Small 
though the gifts are in comparison td 
the need, he decides to help his father 
a maker of stained glass windows, tit 
design and make a window for a miss 
sion church in the United States as am 
expression of gratitude. 

These are a few of the young peopl 
to whom our Lutheran World Action 
gifts have meant a great deal. 


1. Mr. Kenneth Senft (rt.), theologica: 
student working without salary, isi 
part of the staff for spiritual ministry 
to Displaced Persons in Germany. 
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Curious youth greets church . digni-+ 
taries as they enter barracks church! 
to dedicate it in Finmark, northerm 
Norway, where Russians in retreat 
burned churches. 


(os) 


His name is Zigurs Uldis, a bright 
young Lutheran Latvian boy of 17 
years, who was one of 99 Latvian 
DPs settled recently near Senatobia. 
Mississippi. 


4. These boys are some of the youth 
who have benefited from the supple- 
mentary rations provided by LWA 
funds for summer youth camps in 
Germany. 
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What does youth mean to Lutheran 
orld Action? 3 
It means a boy in Minnesota, con- 
mmed a year ago, who gives regularly 
to LWA from his tithe. 
it means a young woman who is 
teaching the value of Lutheran World 
‘Action to her Sunday School class by 
_ deyoting a few minutes of each class 
_ period to a discussion of some phase 
of LWA. 
a It means a Luther League in Pennsyl- 
yania that includes a gift to LWA in 
~ each year’s budget. 
It means a young man who has seen 
“Answer for Anne,” the current Lutheran 
World Action film, and has been so im- 
pressed by it that he is canvassing all his 
neighbors looking for jobs and housing 
that can be used for displaced persons 
without causing hardship for Americans. 
-f It means a young seminary student 
who is giving two years of his life to 
serve without pay, working 12 or more 
hours a day, seven days a week, to bring 
a spiritual ministry to displaced persons 
and refugees in Germany. 
It means a young woman who will go 
to Europe as a secretary in the Lutheran 
World Federation otfces, knowing it 
means a two-year separation from her 
family and the comforts of life in the 
United States. 

It means a ninth grade boy who has 
been patiently filling up a Lutheran 
World Action dime ecard by taking money 
from his allowance and by going with- 
out bubble gum and comic books. 

It means a teacher training class for 
‘teen-age Luther Leaguers which con- 
ducts drives for used clothing, shoes, and 
bedding to be distributed by Lutheran 
World Relief. 


5. In the library of the Theological 
School for POWs at Montpelier, 
France, students are looking through 
volumes contributed and sent through 
LWA. 


6. Before leaving with his family for 
his new home in Chile—an oppor- 
tunity made possible through LWA— 
Refugee Baron Joseph Raczynsky of 
Esthonia expresses thanks to Dr. S. C. 
Michelfelder, Executive Secretary of 
the LWF, Geneva. 


7. A group of young people who serve 
on the I:theran World Federation's 
staff in Europe. Funds for their sup- 
port come from LWA. 


8. Refugee children in the Holy Land 
are given a pair of shoes. On this 
occasion the gift of shoes was a prize 
to the best behaved boy in each sec- 
tion of the camp. 
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It means a generous gift for youth 
work in Europe such as The Luther 
League of America twice gave. The first 
was in 1945 when they earmarked $5,090 
of their Golden Anniversary Fund for 
this purpose; the second. in 1946 when 
they gave $7,500 for the undergirding of 
their Church’s youth program in Hun- 
gary. It means continuous gifts of size- 
able amounts by Luther Leaguers and 
League groups since that time for this 
great program. 

It means a nationwide campaign such 
as the Luther League of the American 
Lutheran Church conducted in 1917-18 
for a special gift to Lutheran World 
Action. The final total was close to 
$25,000 and was earmarked for youth 
activities overseas. 

It means a young infantryman who 
gave his life on Corregidor the last year 
of the war, but who is really contributing 
to Lutheran World Action through the 
liberal gifts his parents give from the 
GI insurance they receive. 

It means a college Lutheran student 
group that has conducted drives for 
money, food, and clothing to help other 
young people abroad through Lutheran 
World Action and Lutheran World Re- 
lief. 

It means a group of young people in 
the Virgin Islands, who gave up their 
annual picnic to send a check for $25 
to LWA headquarters. 

It means a Luther League group that 
has volunteered to help their pastor, 
since he has no church secretary, in the 
task of addressing, stuffing and mailing 
literature on LWA. 

These are some of the young people 
who have meant a great deal to Lutheran 
World Action. 


9. LWA funds help to fight the battle 
against the scourge of tuberculosis at 
a children’s rest home in the Bavar- 
ian mountains (Lichtenberg) main- 
tained by Hilfswerk. Our gifts pro- 
vide the necessary cod-liver oil and 
good food so essential for recuper- 
ation. 


Private practice assures personalized family service and provides adequate 
incentive for individual research. 


One of the most controversial subjects of our day is the 
question of providing adequate medical care for the en- 
tire population of our Nation, irrespective of social or 
economic standing. The controversial aspect of the ques- 
tion, in the light of our American way of life, centers 
around the more fundamental conflict of the free enter- 
prise system versus a federally controlled system of social- 
ization. Some of the keenest minds among our sociologists 
as well as in our Federal Government and the medical pro- 
fess.on have been trying to think through the problem in 
terms of health and medical care of our total population. 
Unfortunately, there has likewise been much careless and 
_ prejudicial thinking on both sides of the problem by per- 
sons and groups promoting their selfish interests. Thought- 
ful young adults throughout America are deeply con- 
cerned about the fundamental issues which socialization 
of medical care poses. Our best thinking and guidance 
on the subject can, perhaps, come from young adult Chris- 
tians who face both the necessity of providing adequate 
medical care for themselves and their families, and, at the 
same time, bel’eve that the free enterprise system and the 
Christian ideals of adequate medical :care for all can work 
together. In order to provide a sound basis for discussion, 
it is my purpose to offer an objective appraisal of the 
problem, because it is one that I face as a Christian, a 
citizen, a wife and mother, and a physician who treasures 
the opportunity to serve, and to earn the respect and 
affection of her patients. 


Origins of Socialized Medicine 
The idea of socialized medicine is not new. The an- 


cient Greeks tried to organize medicine; their medieval . 


Guilds formed and operated a kind of hospital service 
and mutual sick benefit society. Early in the sixteenth 


* The writer is a native of Washington, D. C., where she graduated 
from the George Washington University Medical School in 1939. She is 
a Fellow of the American Academy of Pediatrics, Associate Clinical 
Professor of Pediatrics at the G. W. Medical School, Director of Child 
Welfare Clinics at Children’s Hospital, Washington, and is in private 
practice. She is also the wife of the pastor of St. Luke’s Lutheran Church, 
Silver Spring, Md.,; and the mother of an infant daughter. 
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Think Straight — 
on : 
Socialized 
Medicine! 


By Dorothy Jaeger-Lee*, M.D. — 


Photos by Lambert and Acme ¢ 


century voluntary associations to share financial burdens: 
of illness were formed by groups of miners in Northerni 
Germany. The first National Compulsory Health Insur-- 
ance plan was adopted in Germany in 1883. Lloyd George, , 
Prime Minister of Great Britain, had his country adopt ai 
Compulsory Health Insurance plan in 1911. Since this 
time Russia has set up State Medicine. About thirty-one: 
other countries have some form of socialized medicine. Ini 
our country, various movements for the socialization off 
medicine have been made since the Civil War. Especially / 
has the interest in such a plan been evident since the late» 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt wrote The Second Bill of | 
Rights in which he proclaimed his belief that Americans s 
are entitled to “the right to adequate medical care, and the > 
opportunity to achieve and enjoy good health, the right to) 
adequate protection from economic fears of old age,, 
sickness, accident and unemployment”. 

Before we discuss the pros and cons for such measures, . 
let us define our terms. State Medicine or Socialized Medi-- 
cine is best defined by Elizabeth Wilson, a student in the: 
field of Compulsory Health Insurance. She says “State (or | 
Government) Medicine is a system of medical administra- - 
tion by which the State (or Government) provides medical | 
services tor the entire population, or a large part thereof, , 
and under which all practitioners are employed, directed, , 
and paid by the State on a salary basis or otherwise.” ’ 
Th’s has also been called a National Health program which } 
is perhaps more descriptive, but which is misleading since } 
health and medical care are not interchangeable words. . 
Medical care is the care of the sick and injured, while » 
health is the state of not being sick or injured. Conse-: 
quently, a health program by definition must include sani-- 
tation and hygiene, adequate housing and clothing, safety | 
factors in industry, good nutrition, rest and recreation, ete. . 
To be satisfactory, a National Health program, socialized | 
medicine, or whatever you may call it, must make medical | 
services available to all; it would involve early diagnosis, 
include all forms of treatment, and also emphasize pre-. 
ventive medicine. There are but two ways to obtain funds. 
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for such an extensive program, either through a form of 
ation, or through compulsory health insurance. 


' Plans Now Operative 
At the present time medical care is given under a va- 
riety of systems. These are 
Private medical practice 
Charitable and philanthropic services 
Industrial group medical services 
Workmen’s compensation 
. Public services 
_ Today certain trends toward changing the present sys- 
_ tem are evident because of new economic and sociological 
_ developments. Among these are: 
i 1. Voluntary pre-payment medical plans 
2. Planned distribution of medical and hospital facilities 
3. Group medical practice 
4. Tax supported plans for the care of medically indi- 
gent and economically indigent 
There are three reasons why everyone does not get 
adequate medical care; these are geographic, economic, 
_and social and educational. Studies show that we have 
‘more physicians, more hospital beds, more graduate nurses, 
more medical technicians, more dentists and a better dis- 
tribution of these per thousand population than any other 
_ country in the world. But it’s true that hospitals are usually 
built in locations where there is a sufficient number of 
__ people for them to serve and where there are funds avail- 
_ able for their support. Physicians locate near these facili- 
ties for the proper practice of modern medicine. Therefore, 
in spite of excellent roads and transportation, some rural 
areas are lacking good medical care. Although medical 
care must not be thought of as a luxury, it is true that 
the lower income groups cannot afford medical care in 
spite of the fact that Dr. Louis Bauer of the American 
Medical Association finds that “a conservative estimate is 
_ that the physicians in the United States contribute $1,000,- 
000 a day of free work”. Often such clinics are not or- 
ganized in the communities that need them. It is hard to 
believe, but it’s true, that in a country like ours there are 
some people who do not get good medical care because 
they lack knowledge or are prejudicial. Our educational 
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system can do much to help this group by stimulating an — 
interest in health problems by teaching hygiene. 


The Relative Expensiveness of Medical Service 

Everyone agrees that medical care is expensive, -espe- 
cially so since the advent of medical specialization and of 
our so-called miracle drugs; such as, penicillin, strepto- 
mycin, and plasma. But do you realize that the physician 
is giving his patients more for their money? They recover 
from their illnesses and injuries. As one Doctor expresses 
it, “When appendicitis was treated largely by the ad- 
ministration of opium pills and the application of poultices 
to the abdomen, the cost of administering such a treat- 
ment was low but the mortality was high. When the 
physician acquired an understanding of the disease and 
perfected a technic for its proper treatment, the mortal- 
ity from the disease went down but the cost of the treat- 
ment up.” You have a better chance of living longer, too! 
Did you know that at the time of the Roman Empire the 
average life expectancy was 25 years and today in the 
United States of America it is 67 years? This is certainly 
a good indication of our social progress, but it is a reason 
too for the higher costs of modern medical care, for it 
costs money to postpone death. Medicine today has 
brought about a diminution of infectious diseases. Because 
of this, and with a greater life expectancy, there is a rela- 
tive increase in chronic diseases; such as, heart disease, 
cancer, arteriosclerosis and hypertension, and nephritis. 
These chronic diseases are expensive to diagnose and 
treat; they often cripple the patient so that he can’t work. 
and by their nature cause a protracted medical expense. 
There are four medical economic groups among the popu- 
lation of the United States. These are: 

1. Those who are financially able to take care of 
themselves regardless of the cost or length of illness. 

2. Those who are sufficiently well off financially to take 
care of themselves unless illness is prolonged or costly. 

3. . Those who can be self-supporting if they are well 
but need help in case of illness. 

4. Those who are entirely dependent on public welfare 
for even housing, clothing and food. 

Actually the amount of money spent for medical care 
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is small in comparison to other expenditures. The following 
charts and explanation are from a paper entitled “Is Medi- 
cal Care Expensive?” by Frank G. Dickinson, Ph.D., 
Director of the Bureau of Medical Economic Research 
of the American Medical Association. 

“The costs of medical care have ranged from 2.6 bil- 
lion dollars in the base period to 5.6 billion dollars in 
1946. The amount for physicians’ services, one part of 
the item for medical care, has risen from 0.8 to 1.3 bil- 
lion dollars in 1945. Medical care is shown as a single 
item for 1946; therefore, the amount spent for physicians’ 
services in 1946 is not available at present; I assume that 
it is greater than 1.3 billion dollars.” 

How has and is your medical care dollar being spent? 


The Medical Care Dollar 
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1945 


Under “other” are included student fees for medical ser- 
vices, accident and health insurance net payments, and 
mutual accident and sick benefit associations net payments. 


Government Medicine in the U. S. A. 

Today the desire for security is in the thinking of all 
of our citizens. Our government officials, labor unions, 
professional people and sociologists are talking about and 
working for security. They say every American has the 
right to expect security, and that this security is a measure 
of the social progress of our Nation. But all of us must 
realize too that security can cause stagnation. As Herbert 
D. Simpson, Emeritus Professor of Public Finance of 
Northwestern University, states: “Don’t look forward to a 
condition in which everyone will be sitting idle in a hous- 
ing project; bringing children into the world with the 
aid of maternity benefit; rearing them under the care of a 
school physician and visiting nurse; receiving unemploy- 
ment benefits when well and sickness benefits when ill; 
drawing a disability allowance at 50 and an old age pen- 
sion at 60; with the family looking forward complacently 
to survivor's pensions when he has finished his sitting and 
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The choice of one’s own doctor is a privilege 
assured by private practice 


gone to his further reward. There must be a better way 
of life than that and we believe the American people will 
insist on finding it.” 

Within the past few years two bills have been presented 
to Congress for the change of our present system of medi- 
cal care. The Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill (S-1320) is a 
comprehensive Compulsory Health Insurance Plan to be 
administered by the Federal Government, costing about 
4.5 to 6.0 billion dollars a year. These funds would come 
from payroll taxes, that is up to 3 per cent of all earnings 
up to $3,600 a year and additional appropriations equal to 
1 per cent of the taxable payroll. All earners of income 
would be required to participate. About 85 per cent of 
the population would be eligible for the medical, surgical, 
hospital, home-nursing and dental services that the bill 
provides. The Taft bill (S-545) is a measure for the ex- 
pansion of health services (medical, surgical, dental and 
hospital) to anyone who is unable to pay the whole cost 
of medical care. This is about 25 per cent of our popula- 
tion. The States would administer the program with finan- 


(Continued on Page 23) 


Socialized medicine in England is mass medicine. 
Crowds wait for impersonalized dispensary service. 
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By Emma Johnson 


™, 
_ Dear friends: 
We thank you very much for the help 
you are rendering us in bringing India 
into spiritual light. At present our India 
is in a critical position. India is divided 
Pinto two divisions; India and Pakistan. 
_ There are disputes between these two 
ed countries. Ghandi is dead and all our 
national leaders are discouraged but we 
oa are filled with the hope that God will 
not leave us alone. Please pray for our 
a4 country. Though we are far away from 
‘ 
one another, yet we are woven together 
in the garland of God’s love. May God 
Sk bless you and protect you until. we meet 
he at Jesus’ feet. ; 
__-—*‘This was written by one of our non- 
nea 
Christian pupils who has recently studied 
a in our school and lived in our hostel 
several years. She has given her heart to 
Jesus and loves the Bible very much, Her 
parents are not Christians and so she 
cannot be baptized. Pray for her. 


bs 

ms 

- Pa 

We teel very happy whenever we get 

any news about you from our missionary. 

_ We always like to hear about your 
‘schools and about your country. If you 
have any time and if you want to have 
friendship with us, please write a letter 
fo us. 

(Grace who wants to hear from you is 
a daughter of one of our pastors and is a 
very fine girl.) 


2% 
Stall School, in which we are studying. 
is in a big compound. There are many 
buildings in it including hotels for the 
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high school, college and training girls. 
We have good teachers who are doing 
their duties earnestly. There are many 
Hindus who are coming to our School 
as day students. Every day after school 
is over all the girls run to the games’ 
field to play. We had a tournament from 
January 26 to the 30th. Our school won 
in three matches. 

I am presenting a golden word to you, 
“God is Spirit and they that worship 
Him must worship Him in Spirit and in 
Truth.” 

Suvarna Mukhi is the name of the girl 
who wrote the above. Her Telugu name, 
which sounds strange to you, literally 
means “The one with the golden face’. 
She is a Christian and appropriately gives 
you a golden Word.) 


4, 

I would like to tell you how we spend 
our Sundays. Early in the morning, at 
five o'clock, we get up. At six o'clock we 
take our breakfast and put on our best 
clothes to go to Church. Our Church be- 
gins at 8 o'clock and so at 7:30 we leave 
the compound and go to Church. After 
we come from the Church, we have to 
go to our Sunday School. In our Sunday 
School, we learn many nice things about 
God. After our Sunday School is over 
we take our mid-day meal and rest for 
two hours. After rest we take a bath and 
then our principal teaches us English 
hymns at the bungalow. She also tells us 
many things about America which we 
do not know. This is how we spend our 
Sundays. Is it not a busy way to spend 
our Sundays? 


(The girl who wrote this is from an- 
other mission. She is a very fine girl and 
we are very glad to have her in our 
school and. hostel.) 


By, 

We have no troubles in Guntur at 
present. In North India there are great 
quarrels among Hindus and Moslems. 
Please pray God for peace in India. 

If you have any leisure time, please 
visit India. We wish to see you very 
fondly. 

(May has not perhaps used the word 
“fondly” correctly, but it comes from her 
heart and you all know what word she 
might better have used.) 


6. 

We are going to take our public exam- 
inations from the 15th of March to the 
20th so we are working very hard now. 
All in the class want to pass this year. 
We hope and pray that we will get 
through these examinations successfully. 
I request you all to kindly pray for our 
sixth form girls that we might write our 
exams well and bring a good name to 
the School. 

(The Sixth Form girls are our High 
School seniors of whom Celia is a mem- 
ber. She is also the daughter of a pastor 
and is a good student. We expect her to 
pass.) 


Uf 
Miss Johnson showed us pictures of 
your country. We 
country if there is any possibility of doing 


want to visit your 
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By Lucile Pettigrew Johnson) 


Our puzzle this month brings to us a 
brief study of the life and work of that 
stirring Old Testament character—Joshua. 
Compared to the military leaders of our 
time, his work was like a child’s game 
with toy soldiers and tin cannon, but 
God chose to accomplish great things 


for his people through him. 


Biblical ref- 


erences are to the book which bears his 
name. 


ACROSS 


“unto the land which. . . 
them” 1:2 

“I... . be with thee” 1:5 

“turn... from it to the right hand 
or to the left” 1:7 

Feminine name 

Reverence 

United States Pharmacopoeia (abbr. ) 

Month (abbr. ) 

Chaplain to the Forces (abbr. ) 

The Israelites‘took the city of .. . 
8:22 

Siamese measure 

“Shalt thou divide for an . . 
land” 1:6 

“not one thing hath . . 
good things’ 23:14 

“There shall not any man be able to 
stand before...” 1:5 


do give to 


. the 


.ed of all the 


23 Western Continent (abbr. ) 

25 Sealed (abbr. ) 

27 “All that thou commandest us we 
halls 5 alka 

28 Pertaining to Ireland 

31 “rehearse it in the . . . of Joshua” 
Bx 17214 

34 “Joshua the son of Nun was. . . of 
the spirit of wisdom” Deuteronomy 
34:9 

35 “Joshua made .. . a long time with 
all those kings” 11:18 

36 “Joshua wrote these . . .s in the book 
of the law of God” 24:26 

40 The carp (Jap.) 

42 “Ye shall not shout, . make any 
noise with your voice” 6:10 

44 “a great altar to... to” 22:10 

ges Moses also and Aaron, and [| 
plagued Egypt” 24:5 

47 Joshua commanded the . . . to stand 
still 10:12 

48 Freight bill (abbr. ) 

49 Right (abbr. ) 

51 “those twelve . . .s, which they took 

: out of Loar did Joshua pitch in 
Gilgal” 4:2 

53 “children is ‘ieael gave unto the 
Levites . . . of their inheritance” 
91:3 

54 Female sheep 

56 Eggs of fishes 

57 Verses sung to music (pl. ) 

59 “God forbid that we should . . . the 
Lord” 24:16 

60 “so will we hearken unto .. .” 1:17 

Twelve 


to 


DOWN 


“Nay; but... will serve the Lord” 
94:21 


“they buried him . . . the border of 
his inheritance” 24:30 

“Joshua passed from Libnah, and all 
Israel with him, unto...” 10:31 

“be not afraid, . . . be thou dismayed” 
1:9 

“So the Lord . . . from the fierceness 
of his anger” 7:26 

Joshua was one of the men who. . . 
out the land of Canaan 

Behold 

Stay 

One of a tribe of Indians 


“This day will I begin to . . . thee” 
Bo 


On the seventh day the walls of 
Jericho .. . 6:20 

Whether 

Same as 23 across 

Agricultural Engineer (abbr. ) 

American Railway Union (abbr. ) 
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Administrative Officer of a College» 
Classes 

American wild plums 

. , and all the people? 


Compass point 
Bone 
“Appoint out for you cities of .. . 


” 


Amounts owed 

Within 

Ruthenium (abbr. ) 

“So Joshua . . the whole land” ’ 
11:28 

Reference (abbr. ) 

“Joshua the son of Nun sent out of f 
Shittim .. . men to spy” 2:1 

Born 

“... man of you shall chase a thous- - 
and” 23:10 

Ancestor of Jesus Luke 3:28 

Saint (abbr. ) 


Exclamation of surprise 
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“Be strong and of a good courage: for unto this people shalt thou 
divide for an inheritance the land, which I sware unto their fathers to 


give them.”—Joshua 1:6. 
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At this season of the year most 
of us spend considerable time and 
effort acquiring new clothes and aN 
reviving old ones. We try to im- Je) 
prove our figures and our faces, 
but few of us do anything about 
a most important part of us—the o 
voice. The first step in improv- 
ing your voice is to learn how it 
_ sounds to others. Try talking to 
a door or a piece of cardboard. 
Hold either one 6 inches away 
_ from your mouth and talk in a normal voice. How do 
you like the sound of it? Is it pleasant or rasping? Does 
it have warmth and sincerity? Is there variety between 
high and low tones? Are you mumbling or whining? 


Now that you've analyzed yourself-RELAX! Be sure 
that you are breathing properly, using your diaphragm 
rather than your chest muscles 
as you speak in ordinary conver- 
sation. The easiest and most 
pleasant way to learn to do this 
is to join a chorus group at 
school, or a choir at church, or 
a community group. Most choral 
directors get their groups to re- 
lax and breathe properly before 
they begin to teach anything 
else. Check your enunciation. 
If people often ask you to re- 
peat what you've said, you'll 
know you're squeezing or smoth- 
ering vowels and _ consonants. 
Use your lips to form vowel 
sounds. Sound final d’s and t’s also. Listen to a good 
radio announcer—practice using your voice as he does his. 

Train yourself to listen to people when they speak, not 
only to hear what they say but how they say it. I know 
a person who speaks so slowly that you get the feeling she 
should be wound up like a mechanical toy. Another talks 
so fast, that you must cock your ears, and read her lips, 
and still you can’t understand all she says. Listening to 
them makes me check up on myself to be sure I’m not 
speaking too fast or too slowly. 
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Are You a Winner? 


By Clara E. Schleicher 


Very often we unconsciously imitate the speech of our 
teachers or of our employers. Some are worth imitating, 
but others are sharp, harsh and monotonous. A good. 
speaking voice should have a range of about 5 tones. 


Practice reading aloud and keep your voice running up 
and down for exercise. If you think of what you’re saying 
and put expression into your, words, it gives color and - 
warmth to your speech. Break sentences into phrases, 
breathing at the start and not in the middle of a phrase. 
Keep your voice low-pitched, but use rising inflections to 
give accent to important words. 


After you’ve learned to use your voice properly—will 
your vocabulary match it, or are you a dull conversational- 
ist because you can’t express yourself? 


Here are some hints for increasing your vocabulary 


1. Have a dictionary beside you when reading. If 
you don’t know the meaning of a word, use 
that dictionary. 


bo 


Practice using those new words in your daily 

conversation until they become part of you. 

3. Become a cross word puzzle fan. It’s a vocabu- 
lary builder that proves to be fun. 

4. Listen for expressive new words other people 
use and learn to use them properly yourself. 

5. For those fortunate enough to get student’s edi- 
tions of Reader's Digest, the Word Test is a 
big help. 

These two V’s—Voice and Vocabulary should mean 
Victory for you and make you a winner in everything you 


do. 
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Hello! Do come in and join the pow-wow! 
We have been talking about that wonderful, wonderful 


Roanoke Convention . . . Chaplain Fisher's hour each 
day . . . the people we meet . . . those really terrific ad- 
dresses by our church leaders . . . the trip to Natural 
Bridge . . . OPERATION SPIRITUAL . . . all the con- 
ferences . . . just rambling with our memories! (Your 
Manager’s notes will not be collected or organized for 
“publication” until November, probably. Will yours?) 
Anyway, sit down and flavor the conversation with your 
reminiscences! 


When you were away this summer, did you find Luther 
Leaguers friendly and warm-hearted? Did you feel really 
welcome, or merely tolerated? We talked with many peo- 
ple this summer about Luther League points and problems, 
and always we came up with the same two problems, 
that is—personalities and preparation (or lack of it!) 


Most organized groups of people divide into cliques 
sooner or later, and unfortunately the Luther League 
seems to be no exception. Now, everyone needs a batch 
of friends. We have some with whom we like to sing; 
others with whom we picnic; still others with whom we 
just like to talk, and so on. But a clique is something else 
again! 


A clique is a tightly knit crowd within a club or League 
which has a closed membership, a desire to run things its 
own way, and, unhappily, it cooperates with others only 
when it jolly well pleases to do so. All this is fine for the 
members of the clique, but what of the lonesome new 
members of the League? Or the shy old one? Or the 
others who just want to share their time, talent and en- 
thusiasm? 


Obviously you cannot break up cliques by using a bull- 
dozer technique. However, a wise President can do much 
to remedy the situation by appointing members of a 
clique to different committees and including some of the 
shy and lonesome Leaguers, too. And the Education or 
Program Secretary can help by shuffling the leaders of 
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topics and devotions around a bit. Forming a League > 
Choir would be good—nice voices are not always given | 
to the aggressive and personality-plus people. 


Parties should also be well planned, else the members | 
of a clique—or cliques—will gravitate together like pins ; 
drawn to a magnet. Use some team games, choosing | 
captains from among the shy, quiet Leaguers occasionally. | 
Do charades and square or folk dancing. Use place cards | 
at dinner meetings to mix people up a bit. 


And by all means, choose a project or two for your ' 
League. For instance, collect clothing and bedding for : 
Lutheran World Relief—or, if you have a yen to tackle : 
something else, write to the Lutheran World Action % | 
Rev. Frank M. Brown, U.L.C. Director, 1228 Spruce St., , 
Philadelphia 7, Pa., and inquire about other urgent needs. | 
Or go dramatic and do some plays. There. is a spot for ' 
everybody, no matter what his talent, in such a production. | 


In short, be really kind and thoughtful and get ac- | 
quainted, Leaguers, one with another! 


About preparation—let there be NO lack this winter in| 
your League! Begin with OPERATION SPIRITUAL and 
the Bible study in October. Not even the inspiration of ' 
Roanoke can survive and become a power in our world 
if it is buried under layers of indifferent, uninteresting 
meetings in local Leagues! And believe us, there are no 
other kind unless you DO plan; unless you DO prepare 
weeks in advance. Oh, we do not necessarily mean that 
a leader should sit down four weeks before the date of 
his meeting and write down his order of service—his 
program—and read through his topic once, thereafter for- 
getting the thing until his night arrives. But we do mean 
he should read his topic well in advance, mull over in 
his mind methods of presenting it (see How To Make 
the Meeting Go and 57 Varieties of Meetings for some 
ideas), clip magazine and newspaper articles relevant to 
the subject he is to discuss, and search for mood music, 
recorded or otherwise, which will add to the meeting. 
All this you cannot do if you say, “I do not need the 
Quarterly until Sunday morning. I will not look at it until 
Sunday afternoon anyway.” If you have two or three 
people like that in your League, soon none of you will 
need the Quarterly; you will have no League! 


Sure it’s work! At the risk of sounding stuffy, we add 
that nothing is satisfactory or worth while which is not 
work. And that old saw, “You get out of something just 
what you put into it” (and we do not quote exactly!) is 
just as true today as it was way back when. Try it just 
once and sell yourself! Do not take our word for it! 

This has become a right serious conversation, but all of 
our freedoms stem from Jesus Christ and His teachings 
and we must have an earnest side as well as a light touch. 
You must come back again, too, and talk more about 
Roanoke and things “Leagueal”., We have enjoyed your 
company very much! 

‘Bye for now! See you soon. 
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Almost everyone loves to travel and see 
new places. Now, in September, when 
many leaguers are just back from vaca- 
tion and their minds are full of their new 
experiences, may be a good time to put 
_ their enthusiasm into a party on this 
~ theme. 

Invitations or announcements may be 
sketches of hikers with the traditional 
bag on a pole, or copies of bus or rail- 
road tickets with the location of the 
party written in as the destination, or a 
picture of a curving road with ‘the 
heading “Come, take the road with me 
to — (party location) Let’s leave at— 
(time) on — (date).” 

As the crowd is gathering (if it’s one 
of those meandering groups that just 

sort of trickles in) give each person a 

slip of paper numbered one to ten and 
send them to the “Travelers’ Museum”. 
This is a collection—somewhere in a cor- 
ner—of ten articles each of which is pop- 
ularly associated with some particular 
country. (Ex.—rice, China; a piece of 
Scotch plaid, Scotland; sombrero, Mex- 
ico; matches, Sweden; an olive, Greece 
or Italy; Madeira’ embroidery, Spain; 

linen, Ireland; Sheffield steel, England; 
coffee, Brazil; rubber, Liberia; corned 
beef, Argentine; caviar, Russia; sugar, 

Cuba; silk, Japan; china, Czechoslovakia; 

etc., and mix easy and hard ones, and 

have the party-goers identify them. As 
your first “call together” for the party, 
have everyone sit down and check their 
lists. Give the two top scorers “tickets” 
entitling them to a free meal in the 

“dining car”, and have them: head the 

line for the next game. 


Games 

Going to Jerusalem—This old favorite 
some of you will recognize as “Musical 
Chairs”. Set the chairs in a single row, 
alternately facing first one way, then the 
other. Have one less chair than the num- 
ber of players. While someone plays a 
march (piano or victrola) the players 
march around the line of chairs. When 
the music stops, all players try to sit in 
the chairs. The player left without a 
chair drops out and the game proceeds. 
Each time another chair is removed until 
there are only two players trying to get 
the one remaining chair. Give the winner 
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A “Let’s Go Traveling” Party 


By Lois Sloop Ramkey 


a free ticket for a meal in the “dining 
car”. Good rules to follow are 1) keep 
hands off the chairs, 2) chairs may not 
be turned around, 3) music should be 
stopped at unexpected intervals, 4) with 
more than 20 young people at the party 
it helps to remove two chairs at a time. 


Scotch Vacation (stay home and let 
your mind wander!) Have a large supply 
of pictures (a few more than the number 
you are expecting to attend the party) 
of vacation spots in America and foreign 
lands. You can get these out of vacation 
ads in summer magazines, Greyhound 
and Trailway travel folders, from travel 
bureaus, from your local county or city 
Chamber of Commerce, old issues of 
Life or Holiday or other pictorial maga- 
zines. Have at least two and not more 
than four pictures representing each 
country or section of America. Give each 
guest a picture and have those “travel- 
ing” in the same locality get together. 
Then announce that they have 3 minutes 
to prepare a story of where they went, 
how they met there, and what happened 
on the trip. At the end of 3 minutes 
have each couple or group report on their 
imaginary vacation. The more fantastic 
the stories, the better. Give the authors 
of the most entertaining stories tickets 
for a free meal in the “dining car”. 


Ship Sails. This is one of those games 
where you need about half of your group 
in “the know” and the other half in 
blissful ignorance. Be sure you let enough 
in on the secret to make the game suc- 
cessful. All are seated in a circle and the 
leader tosses a pillow to another player 
saying, “Ship sails.” The player receiv- 
ing the pillow asks, “What’s the cargo?” 
The player who threw the pillow replies 
with a cargo name which uses his own 
initials. (Ex.—Betty Crane might say, 
“Boiled Cabbage”, or Sam Smith might 
say, Strawberry Shortcake”.) Each play- 
er who receives the “ship” becomes the 
sender and the pillow should move rap- 
idly around and across the circle. When 
a player gives a correct cargo name, 
those who know call out “safe journey”; 
when those who don't know give a 
wrong cargo name (Ex.—Paul Johnson 
says, “hickory nuts”) they call out 
“Storm at Sea.” The object is to have 


those who don’t know figure out what 
makes a safe journey and join the group 
of “know-it-alls”. Give the last one to 
figure it out a consolation prize of a 
ticket for a free meal in the “dining car”. 


A Sea Voyage. Divide the players into 
two groups, the Passengers and the Crew. 
This contest will determine which is the 
more “sea worthy”. Each question must 
be answered with a word beginning with 
the sound “sea” although it may be 
spelled with “se”, “sea”, “ce” (Ex.— 
What sea is very old? Ans.—Senility— 
“sea-nility’ ) As the questions are called, 
players from either side may hold up a 
hand to answer; first hand up get first 
chance to answer. Keep scores and re- 
ward each member of the winning side 
with a piece of “seafoam” candy or salt 
water taffy. Here are the questions. (You 
may think of others.) 


1 What sea is very quiet and well behaved: 
(Sedate ) 

2 What sea is very, very choice? (Select) 

8 What sea is a group of things proceeding 
in a set order? (Sequence ) 

4 What sea is a piece of playground equip- 
ment? (See saw) 

5 What sea is calm and placid? (Serene) 

6 What sea is harsh and stern? (Severe) 

7 What sea is used to make sidewalks? 
(Cement ) 

8 What sea is safe? (Secure) 

9 What sea never laughs? (Serious ) 

10 What sea is one which women are not 
supposed to be able to keep? (Secret) 

11 What sea adds flavor to foods? (Season ) 

12 What sea has not much longer in High 
School? (Senior) 

13 What sea do we associate with the Civil 
War? (Secession ) 

14 What sea is a breakfast food? (Cereal) 

15 What .sea keeps people going back to 
the movies on Saturday night? (Serial) 


A Tuneful Trip. (This game depends 
largely on some member of your group 
who can either play the piano, whistle 
well, or sing tunes without words. Have 
someone read the story while the musi- 
cian stands ready to provide the correct 
music at the proper time. If you choose 
to make a contest out of it, divide the 
group into two sections and keep score; 
otherwise let anyone answer as soon as 
he recognizes the tune. Here is the story; 
songs are filled in in the brackets. ) 

“Once upon a time there was a young fellow 
whose name was (Danny Boy). He was very 
much in love with (Marie) but her parents 
were opposed to the match and sent her to 


Europe. Sad but determined, he said, “I shall 
have to leave (The Red River Valley) and go 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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“T will hear what God the Lord will speak.”—Psalm 85:8 


If you are a leader in your Luther League, you are a 
reader of Luther League publications. If you have been 
reading The Luther League Review this year, you have 
seen references to Operation Spiritual many times. You 
have noticed that it has been stated that it would become 
operative in local Leagues in the fall of 1949. You may 
have felt, “Oh, that’s a long time off. I'll give attention to 
that later.” Well, fall will soon be here and this is your 
last opportunity to get ready for the vigorous introduction 
of this long-ranged emphasis. 


What Project | Is 

The first step in the introduction of Operation Spiritual 
in the local League is the most effective observance of 
Youth Sunday and the presentation of the program, 
Listen, He Speaks! There are but two weeks between that 
day and September 18th and. the time (October 2nd) 
when throughout Leaguedom Project I of Operation 
Spiritual is to begin. 

That project involves a study of the Book of Philippians 
in the group sessions of the League in five consecutive 
meetings. It is urgently suggested that these meetings be 
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How to Start 
Operation Spiritual 


By W. J. Ducker 


held on the five Sundays of the month of October. In- 
tervals of more than a week between sessions will defi- 
nitely tend to make less effective the study. Even if you 
do not regularly hold weekly meetings, arrange to do so 


in October for the study of Paul’s Letter to the Philip- 
pians. 


Choosing the Leader 

An important question to consider in advance is, “Who 
will present this study, or who will lead in it?” The answer 
is: The best qualified person in your group, whoever he or 
she may be, provided he or she is really equipped to make 
the presentation. That means someone who will make 
special preparation of the part of the Book to be studied 
in each session and who will be able to enlist the active 
participation of the Leaguers who are present for the 
study. This may be someone who attended the Roanoke 
convention of the L. L. A. 

You may feel that it would be an advantage to choose 
someone from without the membership of the League 
to lead in this study. That is quite possible. Where, then, 
will you turn to find someone? Give your pastor the first 
opportunity to be the leader if you feel that your group 
would like to have him do so, and if you feel that he is 
the best possible person to undertake it. Otherwise, think 
of some teacher, man or woman, from the Young People’s 
Division of the Sunday Church School, and approach that 
person as soon as possible. You want this study to be 
truly helpful, so be sure to exercise care in the choice 


of the person—one will probably be better than several— 
who will lead it. 


Preparing the Leader 
Enlist the assistance of your pastor in securing mate- 
rials helpful in the preparation of the leader for his task. 
Be sure that the leader has the material prepared by The 
Luther League of America. (It is printed in this issue of 
The Luther League Review and will appear in both quar- 
terlies for the fourth quarter.) 
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The following may prove helpful to the leader: 
_ The New Testament Commentary—Allemann, U.L.P.H. 
_ Dummelow’s One-Volume Bible Commentary 
The Abingdon Bible Commentary 

Know Your Bible Series (Study Number 9) — 
Paul Writes Scriptures in Prison—25 cents 
_ Any one of the first three may be in your pastor’s 
library. The fourth may be ordered from the United 
Lutheran Publication House, 1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia 
_ 7, Pa., or one of its branches. Payment should be made 
_ with the order. 

“A Study Memorandum on the Philippian Letter” by Dr. 
_ Joseph Sittler may be obtained by writing to The Luther 
_ League of America, Suite 405, 1228 Spruce St., Philadel- 
 phia 7, Pa. 


Preparation of Leaguers 
Not only should the leader be prepared for this 
important study, but Leaguers too should make prepara- 
tion for it. It would be very helpful if each of them could 
have in their hands the League-prepared (written by Dr. 
C. P. Harry) material and for each of them to read in ad- 
vance the portion of the Book to be studied in any given 
session. 

_. It will also be necessary for them to have in their hands 
a copy of the Bible or of the New Testament or of a 
paper bound copy of the Book itself during the group 
session. (The American Bible Society has such Bible por- 
tions in readable type at 5 cents each, postage additional.) 
Copies of the two quarterlies—that for Seniors and that 
for Intermediates—are so printed as to allow a two-inch 
margin at the left side of the page for notes by the indi- 
_yidual during the class study. Extra copies of these Luther 
League manuals may be purchased as long as the edition 
lasts at the regular price of 25 cents each, 10 copies for 

$2.25. Payment with order, please! 


Weekly League Devotions 

It will be noted that no devotional suggestions are of- 
fered with the Bible study materials on Philippians which 
are given in Luther League publications. Choose a dif- 
ferent devotional leader for each meeting. Select an ap- 
propriate hymn from your hymn book, open with it, fol- 
low it with the reading of the portion of Philippians to be 
studied that session, an appropriate prayer and the of- 
fering. Then go right into the study of the Book itself. 
Close the meeting with a prayer and an appropriate 
hymn. Allow an hour for the meeting. Keep it to that 
length for best results. 

A little pamphlet, “The One-Inch Bookshelf”, has been 
prepared for use in peaking the interest of Luther 
Leaguers and others in Bible study. It is obtainable from 
The Luther League of America at 15 cents per dozen and 
90 cents per hundred, postage paid. Plan to distribute 
this pamphlet on the Sunday before the Study of Philip- 
pians is scheduled to begin. 

Did you have a service of re-dedication last fall when 
you introduced the membership enlistment program with 
the Booklet, “50,000 by ’51”? If you did not, arrange to 
have such a service for current Luther Leaguers on the 
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Sunday before you begin Operation Spiritual. A new 
tip sheet showing goals for 1949-1950 is available to be 


pasted in the back cover over the goals of 1948-1949. 


Secure yours and press for new members at this time 
when the spiritual emphasis in Luther League is to be 
given new prominence. : 


Additional Projects To Come 

The next step, or Project II, is to encourage your young 
people to be daily Bible readers. This may best be done 
by encouraging them to make use of such devotional 
manuals as, Light for Today and The Word in Season. 
The first is published every two months and the second 
every quarter. Either may be obtained from The United 
Lutheran Publication House at Philadelphia or one of its 
branches at small cost. 

Daily Bible Reading will also get another important 
boost in December when Pocket Testament League Day 
will be observed. That will be the second Sunday in De- 
cember. Be sure to make special preparations for the ob- 
servance of that day well in advance of the day itself. 

Operation Spiritual’s Project HI will follow in January, 
when the holding of a weekly Prayer Laboratory in con- 
nection with the regular weekly study of the Luther 
League topics will be proposed. Suggestions for the same 
will be given in each of the Luther League publications 
for that time. 

Project IV will come in Lent, 1950, when a special 
daily Bible study will be proposed for use by Luther 
Leaguers individually. It is hoped that it will be pos- 
sible to place a copy of a booklet for this purpose into 
the hands of every bona fide Luther Leaguer. The Life 
of Christ as the Gospel According to St. Mark gives it 
will be the basis of the proposed study. Provision will 
also be made for weekly report sessions in every group. 

Other details of subsequent projects will be announced 
as time moves along. 


YOUTH SUNDAY 


September 18, 1949 


‘Listen, He Speaks!’ 


Service Theme for the Day 
with its annual 


FAITH IN YOUTH OFFERING 


This Service will introduce 


OPERATION SPIRITUAL 


on the Congregational level 


Order today from 


THE LUTHER LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
405 Muhlenberg Building 


1228 Spruce Street Philadelphia 7, Penna. 
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Students at Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove, Pa., a Lutheran 
college of distinction 


Orchids and fraternity dances, picnics and blue jeans, 
name bands and house parties . they are all part of 
college but a major part should concern “the books.’ 
Study, study and more study. 

Way back when grandma and _ great-grandma were 
bustle-bound to the home, few parents sent their daughters 
to college. Few girls were able to work their way through 
school. Girls supposedly did not have the mentality for 
education above the cooking, sewing, and fine arts level. 
Those men who suspected all women were not feather- 
brained did everything in their power to prevent the idea 
from penetrating below the ladies’ pompadours. 

But things have changed. The college girl is a com- 
mon sight these days and men, bless their pocketbooks, 
have learned that a college degree and the things for 
which it stands have improved women. Both their ability 
to cope with the world and their attractiveness have been 
enhanced. Women have shown they can make a suc- 
‘cess out of college. 

Every girl, even the one who drops from school a month 
before graduation to be married, is improved by a col- 
lege education. So, if you are fortunate enough to have 
a father who can afford to send you to school, use the 
same persuasive methods to talk him into it that you used 
to get your first party dress. If your parents cannot af- 
ford to foot the bill, go to college on your own steam. It 
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Why 
College 
At All? 


By Suzanne G. Emerson} 


is very possible . . . and not too difficult t 
if you have the ambition. But, hike your- - 
self to college! College should teach you: 
to think. You must admit that in grade» 
and high school things were pretty much 
handed to you on a juvenile platter.. 
True, the work seemed hard at the time? 

. . those French irregular verbs were > 
doozers to remember. But that is what 
most of grade and high school was like: | 
a lot of memory and busy work. To keep) 
the record straight and to discourage: 
highschool principals from banning this ; 
book, do not get the idea that grade: 
and high school studies were not useful or necessary. 
College courses demand extensive and accurate founda- 
tions of primary and secondary school lessons. The. 
better you learned those irregular verbs, the better you 
will do in some final examination later. You may never | 
take French again but, believe it or not, the mere fact 
that some teacher forced you to use your mind conjugat- 
ing verbs will help you. A good high-school background 
in history, English, science, and the rest will do you more 
good than you realize. oe 


How is “thinking” encouraged in college? Supposing, 


your freshman year in college, you take a course in po- - 


litical science. Let us say it is called “State and Local 
Government, Political Science A 6.” In high school you 


would discuss and learn the various forms of city govern- » 
ment. College takes you further. After lectures and more : 
reading than you thought was humanly possible, you come : 


to the day of the final examination. The question reads: 
“Draw up a new form, or combine several of the present 


systems, of city government which would correct the evils | 


prevalent today. You have two hours in which to write. . 


Please do it legibly.” You will have to do plenty. of deep 
thinking on that one. However, do not let that scare you 
from taking “Poli Sci” courses or going to college. Po- 
litical scientists have worked on better forms of city gov- 
ernments for years and you cannot possibly settle the 
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roblem in one course and a iver hour final. But at least 


~ you will have put-some serious thought on the subject and 


_ when you reach twenty-one, will be able to vote more 


Pa 


intelligently on state and local problems. The thinking 
you did in the course was also good exercise for your 
brain cells. They will be stronger to tackle other prob- 
lems not relating to government. This is but one example 


-and hundreds could be given. 


y 


points first hand. You will meet all types of people. 


ing things with which you disagree. 


College should give you an intellectual curiosity. One 
look at the world of today and you can readily see that 
if more people were curious about current happenings, 
ideas and people, they would develop a wider interest 
in more things. With enough background, a mind trained 
to think, and intellectual curiosity, you might some day 
help to solve a world problem. At least, you will know 
what is going on and have enough interest to express your 
feelings and complain when necessary. 

College encourages a broad-minded outlook which will 
help you to weigh both sides of a ‘question. You will 
meet students from other countries and hear their view- 
You 
will find many students and members of the faculty say- 
Perhaps things you 
have been taught are wrong or controversial. You may 


_ not change your ideas, but at least you will know others 


disagree with you and may see some points in their favor. 

College will give you more social poise. Maybe you 
think you have dated every type of boy there is and can 
handle them all from the “barefoot boy with check” to the 
Yale senior with a Lincoln Continental. You haven't. 


_ There is a Yale senior with a he-man complex and one 


with a bad habit of sending red camellias when he knows 
you are wearing a rose dress. You have yet to have the 
displeasure of coping with these men as well as the 
pleasure of meeting others. 


College friendships count for much 
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Unique study opportunities abound 


Social poise acquired in college goes deeper than that, 
however. You will learn to meet people gracefully, to 
speak better in public, to put up with people you dislike. 
At home you stayed away from girls you did not like. 
school if you don’t care for someone and she lives next 
door or, fate worse than death, an impersonal housing 
department puts you in the same room with her, you learn 
to put up with her but fast. Chances are you will also 
learn to like her. 

Your college training will give you one asset that will 
be invaluable no matter what you do after graduation. 
You will know how and where to find the answers to 
questions that have you stumped. You will certainly learn 
to use-a library. You will become acquainted with the 
many informaiton services in this and other countries, and 
you will learn to ask questions. 

If you are career-minded and know what vocation you 
are going to follow, the training you receive will put you 
ahead of those without this advantage. You may have to 
start at the bottom but you will work upward. faster and 
your chances of getting a job are better .. . of losing it 
less. 

These are some of the really serious things you can gain 
from a college education. One of the best reasons for 
going to school, of course, is that no matter where you 
enroll, you will have four of the best years of your life 
if you want them. The work may seem hard and a tre- 
mendous weight on your shoulders at times but you will 
lead a wonderful, wonderful existence and have an ex- 
cellent time. And by all means have fun. All work and 
no play makes Jane a dullard. 


This is Chapter I of “Off to College” by Suzanne Gould Emerson, 
John. C. Winston Co., Philadelphia, publishers. It is printed here by 
special permission of the publishers. It was a Luther League Book-of- 
the Month Club selection for Seniors for July-August. 
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A Letter 


From 
Skeldon 


By Robert S. Beharry, 


Temporary shed-like building put up by The Board of Foreign Missions 


at Skeldon to relieve the over-crowded conditions 


Dear Louise: 

Your very welcome letter of June 1 remained un- 
_ answered because of the very great pressure of duties at 
school and out of school. Our mid-year work calls for all 
kinds of reports and all sorts of visitation. You realize, 
too, how much we can do in other respects for the “ex- 
tension of the kingdom.” Many thanks for the copies of 
the leaflets you sent. They were very welcome, and we 
will make use of them. You see, when the Church in 
America gives us publicity, we, too, benefit tremendously. 
Under separate cover I am sending a copy of our first is- 
sue of the School Newspaper. I do hope you will like it. 
I am sending a copy to Editor Ducker of the Review, and 
hope some publicity will appear in the Review, if possible. 
Right now I am getting together an article on the “pro- 
ject” so that many unanswered questions about the School 
can be solved. Dr. Fiedler told-me that he needed quite 
a lot of information. Can you use information, or shall 
I send them to Editor Ducker direct? 

Well, I guess that it’s bright and sunny now in the 
.U. S. We cannot say that of B. G. since for the last two 
months we have been having the short rainy season. It 
rains quite a lot, and the days are awfully hot. In this 
part of the country things like ice and other luxuries are 
a minus quantity! I hope that you are enjoying the days 
as you will have some special conferences and get to- 
gethers to attend. 

Our Library Project is moving very slowly, and I won- 
der if you can get the Leaguers to throw in a-hand in this 
project. Right now we need all sorts of books to place 
in the empty shelves. Anything can be sent in the line 
of classics. If they are second hand, so much the better. 
I feel if they (the Leaguers) in the States and Canada 
send a book from each League, we will have something 
to work on. Do you think that you can help us in this 
way? I know that many of the kids will have books they 
are not using and which they can give to us if they know 
that we can use them. I hope that you may be able to 
use any of these details to advantage. You know the 
usual problem. The School has no money to buy books 
and at present the building leaks. There are many things 
that call for money. 
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Our Luther League activities are progressing with goodi 
effect on all the members. We have a new set of officers,) 
and when we cannot use your topics, we improvise our! 
own. Quite recently the members had a Debate: “Whos 
Has Contributed More to Christianity—Peter or Paul?” It! 
was very interesting to see the enthusiasm. Then, they; 
do Bible study which does a wonderful thing for them | 
You know, there is something that occurs when boys and! 
girls study Bible for the first time! You see, many of thes 
boys and girls do not come from Christian homes, and 
things Christian mean so much to them. How must thes 
prayers of the faithful help these if we pray for them: 
always... 

I guess that all eyes are focussed on Roanoke in August. . 
How I wish that I could see the Leaguers grouped to-- 
gether for their big convention. I know that I shall read] 
about it in “The Review”, but my prayers will be with: 
them on the different days they meet. 

I shall be very happy to hear from you when it is con-- 
venient and to get some news as to what can be done> 
for our School Library. 

May I convey greetings to you and all others who so) 
diligently work for our little Church in this country. 

With best wishes and kind personal regards. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Rosert S. Benarry, B.A., B.Sc. 


(See Page 12) 
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ety CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 
i The Eleventh Annual Convention of 
_ The Central Pennsylvania Synod Luther 
_ League was held in the Church of The 
Abiding Presence, Lutheran Theological 
_ Seminary, Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, July 
_ 18, 14 and 15, 1949. “Frontiers Unlim- 
_ ited,” the theme of the convention, was 
- introduced to the Leaguers in a chal- 
Yenging sermon at the opening session, 
= Wednesday evening, by The Rev. Ralph 
% Tabor, D.D., pastor of Luther Place 
er Memorial Lutheran Church, Washington, 
~ D. C., who spoke on “Frontiers Unlim- 
ited—In Fellowship with God.” 

~The Convention Chaplain, The Rev. 
~ Samuel R. Frank, Pastor. of Manchester 
_ Charge of Central Pennsylvania Synod, 
addressed the Leaguers during Quiet 
Moments at the close of each business 
4 session. In these meditations, the theme 
was presented as follows: “Frontiers Un- 
_limited—The Mystery of Worship,” 
_ Frontiers Unlimited—The Challenge of 
- Our Time,” “Frontiers Unlimited—Oppor- 
tunity for Service,” and “Frontiers Un- 

limited—Our High Calling.” 
A new district, Cumberland Valley, 
was accepted and welcomed at the sec- 
ond session of the convention. 

Miss Louise Marks, former Interme- 

diate Secretary of The Luther League of 
America, represented National Head- 
quarters. 

Something new at the convention was 
introduced on Thursday when the dele- 
gates and visitors hiked to Spangler’s 
Spring on the battlefield (some drove) 

for a picnic. After a delicious lunch (all 
you could eat and more) the Leaguers 
were free to tour the battlefield and 


other spots that figured so prominently 
in the Civil War; places such as Devil’s 
Den, Little Round-Top, High Water 
Mark, and the Wheatfield. 


The highlight of the entertainment 
features was the Forty-Niner Banquet 
held at St. James Lutheran Church on 
Thursday evening with John Bernheisel, 
President, as Toastmaster. The theme of 
the banquet was carried out in decora- 
tions, songs, and dress of the Leaguers. 
The Rey. Edwerth E. Korte, Lutheran 
Student Pastor at State College, Penn- 
sylvania, inspired the Leaguers with his 
address, “Goal To Go.” 

An Intermediate luncheon, conducted 
by The Rev. Charles A. Chamberlin, Pal- 
myra, Pennsylvania, was held on Friday. 
Janet Romberger, Philadelphia District, 
wrote the essay which was submitted in 
the Intermediate Essay Contest ‘of The 
Luther League of America. She read her 
entry to the entire convention. 

At the closing session, Friday evening, 
The Rey. George H. Berkheimer, Pastor 
of Arendtsville Lutheran Church, spoke 
on “Frontiers Unlimited—in Service.” Dur- 
ing this service, seven crosses were added 
to the Life Service Flag—four gold, 
one blue, and two red. One of the gold 
crosses was placed on the flag for the 
immediate past president, The Rev. John 
G. Bernheisel, who graduated from Get- 
tysburg Seminary in June and who is 
now pastor of Windsor Park, York, Pa. 

The convention was brought to a close 
with the impressive installation service, 
“A Cross Within a Heart,” written by 
Laura Wakely, York District. The fol- 
lowing officers were installed: President. 
Alfarata Stamets, Harrisburg; First Vice- 


President, Pauline Baker, Somerset; Sec- 
ond Vice-President, Mrs. Edna Knotts, 


Altoona; Secretary, Ada Hileman, Seven 


Valleys; Assistant Secretary, Evelyn Stine, 
Plainfield; Treasurer, Louis Silberman, 
Philadelphia;—Executive Secretary, Mrs. 
Teletha Long, Harrisburg; Statistical Sec- 
retary, Edna Baer, Boswell; Educational 
Secretary, Dorothy Engle, Yeadon; Mis- 
sionary Secretary, Jennie Mae Kauffman, 
Duncansville; Life Service Secretary, 
Mrs. Mary Weir, Johnstown; Publicity 
Secretary, Doris Bull, Philadelphia; Ex- 
tension Secretary, Barbara Wentz, North 
Hills; Pocket Testament Secretary, Mary 
Kathryn Lippy, York; Members-at-Large: 
Mae Stouffer, Lititz; Alma Griffith, Har- 
risburg; Grace M. Smith, Thomasville; 
Grant Gottshall, Altoona; Raymond 
Smith, McCrea; Jean Morrow, Milton; 
Advisors: Margaret McFalls, Altoona and 
The Rev. John G. Bernheisel, York. 


@ OHIO 

The monthly meeting of the Luther 
League at First English Lutheran 
Church, Toledo, was cancelled, al- 
though this League holds both Sunday 
evening devotionals and monthly meet- 
ings around the calendar of the year 
without any “slumps.” Why? Well, be- 
cause the President of the League, Miss 
Patricia Copeland, became the bride of 
the junior member of the Church Coun- 
cil, Mr. Joseph Weygandt, on the night 
for the regular meeting. It all began 
when the Luther League began calling 
on young Mr. Weygandt to use his car 
for transportation in Luther League out- 
ings—and of course, that led to his be- 
coming an active Leaguer—and so—on the 
night of August 13th the whole Luther 
League brought their good wishes to the 
bride and groom and joined them in 
prayers for their life together in the 
Name of the Lord. 


11th Annual Convention, Luther League of Central 
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Pennsylvania Synod held at Gettysburg, Pa., July 13, 14, 15, 1949 
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@® LANCASTER CONFERENCE 
—MINISTERIUM OF PENNA. 

Leaguers of the Lancaster Conference 
met at Christ Church, Elizabethtown, Pa., 
on May 7 for their Tenth Annual Con- 
vention. Opening devotions were con- 
ducted by Grace Luther League, Lan- 
caster. Greetings were brought by Rev. 
Raymond L. Fetter, pastor of the host 
church, and George Frost, president of 
the host League, and the response was 
given by Oscar L. Lingle, Conference 
President. During the business sessions 
following, officers were elected and ap- 
pointed as listed: President, Marian 
Schreiber, Lebanon; First Vice-President, 
John J. Ziegler, Lancaster; Second Vice- 
President, Arthur Hammel, Lancaster; 
Secretary, Mary Morrett, Hershey; Assist- 
ant Secretary, Rose Feeman, Lebanon; 
Treasurer, Christine Craley, Leacock; 
Statistician, Mildred Gipe, Lebanon; Ed- 
ucational Secretary, Thirzah Snover, Lin- 
glestown; Missionary Secretary, Florence 
Poole, Lancaster; Life Service Secretary, 
Charles Gerberich, Lebanon; Interme- 
diate Secretary, Annamary L. Smith, Lan- 
caster; Fellowship, Violet Ezren, Lan- 
caster; Publicity, Dorothy Jane Mumma, 
Lancaster; and Catherine Powell, Lan- 
caster; Members-at-Large: Oscar L. Lin- 
gle, Shellsville; Paul Hauer, East Han- 
over; Charles Messner, Schoeneck; Ad- 
visors: Rev. Raymond L. Fetter, Eliza- 
bethtown, and Rev. Henry Eisenhart, 
Annville. 


Rev. A. Greenwalt led the afternoon’s 
devotions. The “On to Roanoke” presen- 
tation followed. 


i 


To celebrate the 10th Anniversary, the 
serious and humorous side of the growth 
of: the Conference were portrayed in the 
form of still pictures by various Leaguers. 
John Ziegler and Arthur Hammel acted 
as narrators. 

Greetings were brought by Rey. Earl 
Rahn, Advisor of the Ministerium Luther 
League; Mrs. Elizabeth Turkheimer, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, Ministerium; Mr. Earl 
Schmehl, former Miéinisterium Luther 
League President; Rey. James Harrison, 
Lancaster Conference President; and 
Miss Leona Bechtold, Inner Mission 
Worker, Lancaster and Pottsville Confer- 
ences. 

Some highlights of the convention were 
the showing of the movie, “Reaching 
from Heaven,” dedication of Life Sery- 
ice crosses for Mary Elizabeth Stover, 
Trinity Church, Hershey, and Kathryn 
Lausch, Muddy Creek Church, Swartz- 
ville, and the convention banquet, held 
in the social hall of the church. The 
banquet speaker was Rev. William J. 
Ducker, Associate Secretary of The Lu- 
ther League of America. He spoke on the 
convention theme, “You.” 

During closing devotions, tribute was 
paid to Rev. George H. Mack, past ad- 
visor, who entered into Life Eternal on 
January 18, 1949. 

104 delegates and 196 visitors, repre- 
senting 25 conference Leagues, attended 
the convention. Attendance banners were 
awarded to Trinity Church, Lebanon, 
and Mellinger’s Church, Schoeneck. St. 
Paul’s Luther League, Annville, was 
awarded the prize in the poster contest. 
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. LANCASTER CONFERENCE OFFICERS—-1949-50 
Kneeling left to right: Arthur Hammel, Second Vice-President; Charles Gerberich, Life 


Service Secretary; Thirzah Snover, 


: Education Secretary; Rose Feeman 
Ziegler, First Vice-President; Florence Poole, Missionary’ Secretary. ‘ 


Secretary; John 


Standing left to right: Rey. Raymond Fetter, Advisor; Annamary L. Smith, Interme- 


diate Secretary; Dorothy Mumma, 
Catherine Powell, 
Schreiber, President; Christine Craley, 
Rey. Henry Eisenhart, Advisor. 
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Co-Publicity Secretary; 
Oscar 
Treasurer; 


Co-Publicity Secretary; 


: Mildred Gipe, Statistician; 
L. Lingle, Past President; Marian 
Violet Ezren, Fellowship Secretary: 
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@ SOUTHERN DISTRICT, CALIFORNIA 

Southern District Leaguers shouldc 
know their local geography quite welll 
now! , 

Practically everyone of the 250 pres-} 
ent for the 27th Annual Spring Conven-; 
tion held at San Bernardino, May 21 andi 
22. had to travel over 60 miles each way.’ 
Four came 400 miles from Arizona, and? 
thirteen came close to 100 miles from, 
Santa Monica. But it remained for sev-- 
enteen Leaguers from San Diego, travel-- 
ing over 125 miles each way to win ther 
coveted Attendance Plaque. 

A Saturday evening banquet with en-- 
tertainment topped opening day events. | 
Sunday found each one gathered in thee 
park for “picnic” breakfast and ‘Sunday, 
School. Following the main Church serv- - 
ice, at which host Pastor Rev. Arthur W.. 
Alm spoke on “The Shepherding Christ’, , 
was an early afternoon opportunity forr 
the individual to do as he wished. Then, , 
as the shadows became longer, the» 
Leaguers again became one—as a group) 
—to enjoy a buffet supper and singspira- - 
tion while dusk settled and twilight as- - 
cended. f 

There was a sharp contrast in cam-- 
paigning, but when the ballots were tal- - 
lied, the new slate of officers showed | 
Ben Torres, Jr., of Santa Monica at the > 
helm as President. Named as co-workers ; 
were Betty Schulkey of Huntington Park, , 
First Vice-President; Jane Titlow of! 
Ocean Beach, Second Vice-President; ; 
Roger Sartorius of Phoenix, Third Vice- - 
President; Barbara Berry of Glendale, , 
Recording Secretary; Jody Falstrom of ' 
Pasadena, Corresponding Secretary; and | 
Norman Cook, Jr., of North Holly- » 
wood, Treasurer. Rev. Harold J. Lori- 
mer of Alhambra, is Pastor-Advisor. 


@ NORTHERN DISTRICT, CALIFORNIA 

“Advance—Heed His Call—Win Others” 
challenged Northern District Luther 
Leaguers meeting in Sacramento at their 
Annual Spring Convention, May 14 and 
15. From all over northern California 
150 youth met at First Lutheran Church 
for the two days under the direction of 
host president, Don Shue, and host pas- 
tor, Rev. Paul H. Wolpert, 

On Saturday night the gathering was 
equal to the occasion. It roared at 
“yokes” from Toastmaster Rev. E. Dale 
Click, and lustily rendered romantic bal- 
lads for Rev. Robert S. Romeis, But all 
was topped by an awed silence after 
the inspiring talk from Rev. Carl B. An- 
derson, highly regarded speaker from 
the Augustana Synod Church in Berke- 
ley. An added banquet feature was the 
presentation of the colored Roanoke slides 
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vention Sunday School featured the mys- 
, Who Am I?” with Bern Dention, 
Don Marshall, and Jerry Drobny, while 
cial music was featured from talented 
_ Ed Lawson. Pastor Wolpert presented 
"the challenge to “Win Others” at the 
me ll o'clock service. Then came picnic 
lunch, the dedication of gifts totaling 
_ some $200 for the Bible Camp of the 
_ North, and seeing the impressive movie, 
_ “Reaching from Heaven.” 
f Led by President Barbara Gustafson, a 
Spirited group from St. Andrew’s, San 
ateo, became the proud bearers of the 
_ Attendance Banner at the closing meet- 
ing. The gathering chose Lutheran Wel- 
fare Council Aid as their 1949-50 pro- 
ject, and decided to hold but one con- 
_yention a year. Because the next con- 
_yention will be in May, officers Bob 
_ Horn, Don Marshall, Joyce Johnson, Lee 
Hirth, and Bern Denton will serve an 
~ extra one-half year. 


~@ NORTH CAROLINA 
_ Coastal attractions and Wilmington 
hospitality provided the unforgettable set- 
ting for the 28th Annual Convention of 
‘The Luther League of North Carolina, as 
220 delegates, visitors, and pastors as- 
“sembled from all parts of the state in 
St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, The Rev. 
J. Frank Davis, Pastor. Dr. Luther W 
_ Strickler, Pastor of First Lutheran Church, 
Norfolk, Virginia, brought messages on 
the convention theme, “I Am His Disci- 
ple.” Pastor Bernard Trexler, Conven- 
tion Chaplain, led the inspiring quiet mo- 
ments which preceded the three main 
sessions. 
Following weeks of hard and diligent 
preparation by the host League, of which 
_ Miss Betty Jurgenson is President, the 
convention also included a gala Friday 
night banquet with Pastor Leslie Con- 
rad as toastmaster, a swimming party via 
hay-ride on Wrightsville Beach Satur- 
day afternoon, and a box supper and 
outdoor service up the coast Saturday 
evening. 


Betty Scott Lentz Re-elected 

During the Saturday morning session 
the election of officers was held, and 
the following were elected: President, 
Betty Scott Lentz, of Salisbury; Vice- 
President, Ray Cline, of Concord; Re- 
cording Secretary, Elizabeth Cooper, of 
Kannapolis; Statistical Secretary, Jackie 
Meekins, of High Point; Treasurer, Ruth 
Lineberger, of East Spencer; Archivist. 
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Robert Walker, of ea Two year Ex- 
ecutive Member, H. B. Fesperman, ‘of 
Kannapolis. 

Secretaries and committee ene nen 
appointed by the Executive Committee 
for the new year are as follows: Mission- 
ary Secretary, Everette Lineberger, of 
Dallas; Life Service Secretary, Helen 
Ramsey, of Kings Mountain; Educational 
Secretary, Violet Troutman, of Hickory; 
Student Secretary, Ted Goins, of Vale; 
Intermediate Secretary, Juanita Yoder, of 
Hickory; Editor of “Edmilise’, Charles 
Ketner, of Kannapolis; Extension Chair- 
man, Harold Skinner, of Rocky Mount; 
Publicity Chairman, J. L. Norris, Jr., of 
Burlington; Summer School Chairman, 
Rey. Bernard Trexler, of Rocky Mount; 
Efficiency Standard Chairman, Jackie 
Meekins, of High Point. 


New Bern Mission Becomes State Project 

The Convention voted to make St. An- 
drew’s, New Bern, the state Home Mis- 
sion Project for the coming year. This 
congregation, of which The Rev. Rufus 
Cuthbertson is pastor, will receive $1500. 
One of the changes in the League year, 
effective with the adoption of the presi- 
dent’s recommendations, changes Home 
Mission Sunday from June to the fourth 
Sunday in October. In addition to St. 
Andrew’s the new budget includes the 
following items: 


Apportionment to LLA ...$1800.00 
Current Expense ......... 750.00 
EGGimilise mae posts eset ee 400.00 
Seminary Library Fund .. 400.00 


National Missionary Project 1000.00 


Treasurer's Report 
The treasurer's report, stibmiitted: by 
H. B.. Fesperman, showed a total dis- 
bursement of $9,243.75 for the past year. 
Outstanding items included therein ‘are: 


1948-49 Apportionment ...$1697.00 
Skeldon High School, 

British. Guianay tc. o- - 909.37 
Special Gifts Fund ....... 271.72 
Salem Children’s Home .. 1398.16 
Seminary Library Fund .. 413.46 
Messiah, Salisbury ....... 1500.00 


In addition, the report indicated a 
total of $1432.48 held in a reserve fund 
for a Luther League building at Lu- 
theridge. Also $500 will again be given 
to the Clara Sullivan Chinese Scholarship 
Fund at Lenoir Rhyne College for Paul- 
ine Kao. 


State Plaque Winner 
Philadelphia Luther League, Granite 
Falls, won the state plaque, in recogni- 
tion of progress made during the past 
League year. 


Pastor Wm. R. Eller congratulates 
Ordinand Rev. Charles E. Witt 


® IOWA 

Charles E. Witt, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Otto Witt, and former Luther Leaguer 
of Davenport, Iowa, was ordained to the 
Gospel Ministry during the recent Iowa 
Synodical Convention held at his home 
church, St. Mark Ey. Lutheran Church, 
Davenport, Iowa, The Rev, Wm. R. El- 
ler, Pastor, who preached the Ordination 
Sermon, “God Hath Called Thee to be 
a Watchman.” Participating in the Serv- 
ice were The Rev. Fredrick D. Boldt, 
President of the Iowa Synod; The Rev. 
Frederick R. Ludwig, Vice-President; 
The Rev. Ralph M. Krueger, Secretary; 
The Rev. Maurice E. Lesher, Statistician; 
and The Rey. Wm. R. Eller, Host Pas- 
tor. Two special anthems were rendered 
by the St. Mark Senior Choir under the 
direction of J. M. Rasley with Earl K. 
Larson, organist. A reception was held 
in the Parish Hall for Pastor Witt and the 
Synod in convention assembled. The con- 
gregation presented Pastor Witt with a 
pulpit robe. 

Charles E. Witt was graduated from 
the Davenport High School and Carthage 
College, completing his Seminary studies 


at the Northwestern Theological Semi- 
nary, Minneapolis. During his Carthage 
days he was an officer of the State 


Luther League of Iowa. He has accepted 
a call to the Lutheran Church, Marsh- 
field, Wisconsin. 
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DISCUSSION PATTERN 


A very interesting and informative program fea- 
turing a debate would best present both sides of 
this problem. Use questions such as; Resolved; a 
National Health Program (Socialized Medicine or 
Compulsory Health Insurance) would improve the 
Nation’s Health; or another question could be: Re- 
solved; The record shows that private medical prac- 
tice (or the present system of free enterprise) is 
conducive to greater strides in medicine and there- 
fore better medical care. 

The N.U.E.A. Debate Handbook, vols. I & HU, 
Edited by Bower Aly, Lucas Brothers, University of 
Missouri, Columbia 1946, offers excellent material 
for such a program. 


@ MORE SOURCE MATERIAL 

1. Compulsory Health Insurance in the United States. 
By Herbert D. Simpson. Northwestern University, Evans- 
ton, Ill. 1943. 

2. Compulsory Health Insurance. Studies in Individual 
and Collective Security. By Elizabeth W. Wilson. National 
Industrial Conference Board, Inc. 1947. 

3. Health Insurance in the United States. By Nathan 
Sinai, Oden W. Anderson and Melvin L. Dollar. (New 
York Academy of Medicine—Committee on Medicine and 
the Changing Order—The Commonwealth Fund, 1946.) 

4, Medical Care. The N.U.E.A. Debate Handbook. 
Volume I & II, Edited by Bower Aly, Lucas Brothers, 
University of Missouri, Columbia, 1946. 

5. Should We Have Compulsory Federal Sickness In- 
surance? The American Forum of the Air. By Morris Fish- 
bein, M.D., E. J. McCormick, M.D., Nelson Cruikshank 
and Ernest P. Boas, M.D. Ramsdell, Inc., Washington, 
6.1945. 

6. Health Insurances Public or Private? Radio Discus- 
sion by Alexander Brunschwig, Dean Clark, M.D. and 
Alton Linford. University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. Jan. 
19, 1947. 

8. Is Medical Care Expensive? By Frank G. Dickinson, 
Ph.D. American Medical Association, Chicago, 1947. 

9. Medical Care and Costs to Family Income. By 
Helen Hollingsworth, Margaret C. Klem, and Anna Mae 
Baney. Bureau Memorandum No. 51, Second Edition. 
F.S.A. Social Security Administration, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 1947. 

10. Taft Health Bill. S-545. 
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fon young adults — 


THINK STRAIGHT ABOUT SOCIALIZED MEDICINE! 
By DOROTHY JAEGER-LEE, M. D., Silver Spring, Maryland 


Chicago, 1946. 
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11. Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill. S-1320. 
12. The Medical Care Problem in the United States. 
By Louis H. Bauer, M.D. American Medical Association, | 


® DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 

1. If “Socialized Medicine” (a National Health Pro- 
gram) is the solution for better medical care, should it be 
administered by local, state or national authorities? (Anal- 
agous to local police and fire protection and water services, | 
or state highway maintenance and licensing of professional | 
people or Federal control of interstate commerce, national. 
defense, etc.) 

2. Are matters of availability, cost and quality of 
medical care strictly private matters or are they legiti- 
mately matters of public interest? (What about members 
of the Christian Science Church and religious freedom?) } 

3. If we are to have a National Health Program who 
would finance medical education? It now costs about 
$10,000 and hard work during at least eight or nine of the> 
best years of one’s life. To what extent would medical 
schools be subsidized, and what government controls 
would accompany such financial grants? 

4. November 9, 1945. President Truman said that 
health is a national asset and consequently medical care ? 
is a public responsibility. Why isn’t health a personal re-- 
sponsibility if you are a good citizen Food, clothing and! 
housing are personal responsibilities. 

5. How important is your relationship with your doc- - 
tor? What qualities do you look for when selecting your ° 
doctor? If he worked for the Government as he would! 
do in a National Health Program, would he be encouraged | 
to keep these qualities? 


© RESOURCE ARTICLE (See Pages 8-10) 

(Continued from Page 10) 
cial assistance from the Federal Government. It would be : 
financed by Congressional appropriations for Federal | 
grants to the States; funds from taxes, duties, imports, ex- . 
cises, etc., and from the States at State option. The : 
estimated cost of such a program is 0.5 billion dollars a. 
year. 

Such measures have been criticised because of the great 
expense entailed in setting up such a system and then of | 
maintaining it. A bureaucracy, they say, influenced by 
politics, directed by a non-medical man, involving red : 
tape and blank forms will not be efficient or satisfactory in 
providing medical care. It would be impossible to con- 
tinue the important doctor-patient relationship. Then too, 

(Concluded on Page 32) 
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HERE BEGINNETH OPERATION SPIRITUAL 


DO NOT USE the following material in September. 
It is intended for use in the month of OCTOBER when 
the Luther League will unitedly—from Canada to the 
Gulf and from Coast to Coast—begin OPERATION 
SPIRITUAL. Please note the full pages of information 
about this project given herewith. Prepare in advance 


for this important undertaking and follow it up 


regularly. 


Regular topics have been provided for the month of 
SEPTEMBER. Find the materials in the July-August 
issue of your magazine. If you have mislaid it. and 
want another copy, write to Luther League Headquar- 
ters, Suite 405, 1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia 7, Pa., 
enclosing 20 cents for each copy desired. YOUTH SUN- 
DAY materials are special and are published separately, 
free for the asking. 


_ Operation Spiritual: Project | 


A Study of Philippians 
By REV. C. P. HARRY, D.D., Norristown, Pa. 


INTRODUCTION 
DON’T SKIP THIS—IT IS IMPORTANT 


These studies are based on the Authorized or King James 
Version of the Bible—the one most people have—the ordinary 
Bible. If you want to use some other version, it will not mat- 
ter much, but you will understand all this better if you use 


the regular Bible. 


No quotations are printed. You will have to look them up. 


So you will need to have a Bible or New Testament; and if 
you want to get anything out of this study, you will have to 
“use the references and look them up in the Bible. Sorry! but 


this is Bible study and very interesting, too. 

Each section has three parts: 

I. What Does It Mean? In th’s section we try to explain 
all the words and expressions which may not be clear. Don’t 
skip it. You need to know what the words mean first of all— 
and there are a few Bible words most people do not understand 


right off. 


Il The Big Idea. In this section we try to point out what 
Paul is driving at. This may involve some lesser ideas con- 
nected with the Big One. You need all of them to understand 
what he is saying—and he says a good bit. 

Ill. So What? What if Paul did have big ideas and write 
them to the Philippians, how does that affect me? or us? Well, 


‘this is a letter by a great Christian to other Christians. It 


shows a lot about what a Christian should think, feel, and do. 
And that is where it hits you. Are you a ChristianP How do 
you stack up against the Christianity Paul shows in this let- 
ter? How does the present-day Church stack up? And how 
does your League stack up? That’s What. 

The Study should be done alone—with God, of course. Then 
discussion will be worthwhile in League.. Do not try to read 
these studies. through in the League meeting. That won't work. 


Study them at home. Find out the ideas. See how they fit 


in today. Discuss what ought to be done about all this in and 
by the League. And if the League does not come along, you 
still have the responsibility to Christ to live out a Christian 
life, checking up against what the study shows real Christianity 
to be. Let’s go. 
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STUDY | 
Philippians 1:1-11 
|. WHAT DOES IT MEAN? 


Title 
© THE EPISTLE 
Epistle means letter, something sent. It is worn-smooth Greek 
word—epistole. Epi means to or on; stole means something 
sent. The Epistle is the Letter. 


@ PAUL, THE APOSTLE 


Paul is the world’s most famous Christian. He is usually called 
St. Paul and quite properly, too, for he was an extraordinarily 
fine Christian. Once he was a young Jewish rabbi who set 
out to exterminate all Christians wherever he could find them. 
But he was converted one day, according to his own account, 
by seeing a Vision of Christ (Acts 9:1-30; 22:1-21; 26:1-29); 
and became the outstanding leader of the Christians. More 
than half of the New Testament was written by St. Paul. 
He is called an Apostle because that was a title of those sent 
out by Christ to make the Gospel known all over the world. 
Apostle means “One sent out”. It is another worn-down word, 
apostolos. Apo means out or away from; stolos means one sent 
(as we saw in explaining the word “Epistle” ). 


® PHILIPPIANS 

were people living in the city of Philippi. so named in honor 
of King Philip of Macedon, father of Alexander, the Great. 
At Philippi, Paul first preached the Gospel in Europe. The 
first person in Europe to become a Christian was Lydia. She 
lived in Philippi (Acts 9:11-15). A small congregation de- 
veloped there which was very loyal to Paul and to Christ. 
They sent one of their members to bring gifts to Paul when 
he was in prison in Rome (or perhaps in Ephesus). This 
letter Paul wrote when the man—his name was Epaphroditus 
( E-paf-row-die-tus )—went back to Philippi. It is Paul’s “Thank- 
you” letter—and a little more. 


® PAUL AND TIMOTHEUS-v. 1 

In New Testament times it was customary for the writer of 
a letter to put his name first; then the name or names of those 
to whom he was writing; then, to give a salutation more or 
less formal; and after that to go on with the letter. So the 
writers’ names come first. This is a good bit like modern 
practice in business letters and in military messages, or as in 
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using the telephone on which we give our name first and then 
talk to the party on the line. 


® TIMOTHEUS 

More commonly known as Timothy, a young man whom Paul 
had converted to Christianity (Acts 16:1-4; I Timothy 1:2; 
II Timothy 2:1) who accompanied him on many of his jour- 
neys and who is associated with Paul in several other epistles. 


®@ SERVANTS 

—really “slaves”. There were no hired servants in those days. 
People were either masters or slaves. All work was done by 
the slaves, including teaching, managing the properties, busi- 
nesses, etc. Paul thinks of himself as Christ’s slave with no 
will of his own, devoted wholly to the Master’s business. 


@ JESUS CHRIST 

We are apt to use this name and to unconsciously think of it 
like we do Tom Jones or King George. It did not seem so to 
Paul or those to whom he wrote, Christ was neither a title nor 
a surname. It was (and is) the sublime designation of the 
Chosen of God. In those days and for many centuries before, 
the highest dignitaries were “anointed.” That is, fragrant oils 
were poured on their heads or precious unguents pressed on 
them. Christ means “anointed”. Kings, priests and sometimes 
prophets were anointed to show that they were chosen of God 
and endowed with the highest gifts to carry out the highest 
responsibilities of ruling and worship. Jewish prophets had 
long foretold the coming of a very great Prophet and King 
who would bring great glory to Israel and rule the whole world 
forever. The Jewish word is “Messiah” which means Anointed, 
just as Christ or Christos, the Greek word, means Anointed. 
Those who knew Jesus best came to regard Him so highly that 
they were sure He was the Messiah, the Great Anointed One, 
Christ. (See Matthew 16:13-20 and John 1:14) Whenever 
Christians spoke of Jesus they always did so with the greatest 
reverence (as some Christians bow their heads whenever they 
hear the name Jesus) and so added Christ,—Jesus the Christ 
the Anointed! They did not and we do not think of Him 
merely as Jesus of Nazareth, but as Jesus to Whom God gave 
the highest honor, anciently symbolized by anointing. (See 
Chapter 2, vv. 9-11 in this epistle we are studying.) Some- 
times the words are reversed—Christ Jesus—to show this Honor. 


@ SAINTS IN CHRIST 

means those who are holy. But note they are not holy of them- 
selves, but “in Christ.” Not those who think they are holy, 
or boast of being holy, or are goody-goody and sanctimonious, 
thinking they are better than others. The saints are those who 
are so filled with God’s anointing that they can be said really 
to be “in the Anointed”—in Christ. Just as sometimes revers- 
ing the whole expression we say of some people who are really 
wicked that “the Devil is in them” so the holy are those of 
whom it is said, “truly Christ is in them” or “they are in Christ.” 
Note this carefully for Paul often speaks of himself or others 
as being “in Christ.” (See John 15:4-15 which helps to under- 
stand what being “in Christ” is. ) 


®@ BISHOPS 

All true Christians are “saints”, but in the church as an or- 
ganization there are also officers. The highest of the officers 
are known as bishops. The word really means an overseer 
or superintendent, the ones who direct the affairs of the con- 
gregation. In large congregations there were several. Some- 
times small congregations in other parts of a large city or in 
nearby villages were directed by a chief superintendent in the 
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City—the bishop—and did not have such a head of their own 
We call them “pastors” in our Church. They were selected 
by the congregation and approved by the Apostles or other: 
appointed to care for the Church. Our pastors are also call 
by the congregation. A young man becoming a pastor for the 
first time is approved by the Synod and “ordained” to show thati 
approval. He is the head of the congregation and is responsible! 
for directing its work in accord with the Word of God. 


® DEACONS 

had specific duties in the organized lite of the congregation, 
mostly caring for the poor and needy and managing the af 
fairs of the congregation, while the pastor or bishop gave hisi 
time to teaching and directing the spiritual life of the con+ 
gregation. Deacons would include organists, janitors, financiah 
secretaries, parish visitors, Sunday School teachers, leaders: 
in Luther League and the other Church Societies, regularly) 
elected to their offices in our churches today. They were alll 
chosen by the congregation, approved by the bishop or pastor 
and properly installed with the prayers of the congregation in 
their respective offices. 


® GRACE-~v. 2 

—another word to remember carefully. Its first meaning isi 
“favor.” God’s grace is His favor. From that meaning comes’ 
another, a gift to the favored one. So that a fine person 
“favored” of God might be said to have “grace.” Another: 
meaning comes from the idea of doing a favor and especialk | 
of favoring by pardoning a wrong done. So grace sometimes: 
means forgiveness. Paul means that he wants his friends t 

have all the blessings which come from God’s favor or grace.’ 


® PEACE 

is the old Jewish greeting—Shalom. The Jews always hav 

had troubled lives. To them “peace” is a blessed thing. W. 

have looked forward rather to success. But lately with the 
troubles of war and depression, we have come to think of) 
security as the greatest blessing. That comes near to peace, 
though the Christian idea of peace is more than being secure 
in your job. The two together became a customary Christian 
Greeting. When Christians met they said “Grace and Peace.” 
That is rather better than our “Hello” or “Hyah’” or in our 
letters the meaningless “dear” with which we begin. 


® GOD OUR FATHER 
No one can adequately describe or name God. The best namet 
we know is the Christian name for God which Jesus Christ: 
taught—Father. Think of God as the perfect Father who al-- 
ways treats us as dear children (see Luther’s Small Catechism: 
—Lord’s Prayer, Introduction). The idea of God as Father was‘ 
not original with Jesus, but He made it of supreme significance 
and the usual name for God among those who follow Him. 


® LORD 

In addition to giving Jesus the sublime title Christ, Christians: 
call Him “Lord”—the Supreme One, who rules all. The Jews: 
always thought of God as Lord. Jesus taught us to think of! 
God as Father. But adoring Jesus, Paul and the other Apostles : 
soon began to call him Lord, and Christians today call Jesus: 
Lord—the Supreme Authority—God. : 


® DAY OF JESUS CHRIST—v. 6 

From the very first, Christians have looked for Jesus to return) 
to earth, judge the world and establish His Kingdom. The day) 
of Jesus Christ means that day when He will come again. (See: 
Matthew 24, 25; I Thessalonians 4:13-18). 
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~ BOWELS-~v. 8 ea 
ns “heart.” Wespeak of love being in the heart. The 
ancients thought of love also within but they included more 
f the inner organs under the general term “bowels.” 

ye 

_ ® ABOUND-v. 9 

- =—an important Christian word. It means overflow in abund- 
me ce. It is characteristic of Christians that they “go the sec- 
ond mile,” do more than is required, “turn the other cheek” 
and in general are better than the best! 

a 

_ @ JUDGMENT 

se -rather “good taste.” The Greek word is the same as our 


aesthetics. 


Il. THE BIG IDEAS 


There are two: 
1. Proper greetings with a Christian color. 


2. Expression of grateful, holy love, seeking the 


spiritual 
$ best for his friends. 


Ill. SO WHAT? 
1. Would it be better for us to follow the old custom and the 
custom of business and the army when we write letters 
and begin— 
From: Mays Greetings: 


2. Do Christians today usually include some sort of Christian 


i flavor in their letters which shows that they are written 


it x 


“in Christ’? How about our conversation—does it carry 
the Christian flavor and spirit as vv. 1,2 of this letter 
of Paul’s do? 

_ 3. Would it be a good thing to revive or start a real Chris- 

___tian Greeting? The way we greet each other is largely habit. 

9 It changes constantly and not too slowly either. Should 

; we definitely try to get a truly Christian way of greeting 

each other going? Grace and Peace? Rejoice? (See Chap- 

x ter 4:4) It would seem queer for a while, perhaps, just 
as our greetings would seem queer to Benjamin Franklin 
or Martin Luther. 

4. Can you say honestly, “I am Christ’s slave,” having no will 
but His and looking to His support in everything? 

5. Would it be a good thing to recognize the various elected 
leaders in our congregations, Leagues, etc., as deacons— 
those who serve the Church? 

6. When you remember your friends, do you pray for them 
and are you grateful they are Christians? 


7. Can we take courage when things go wrong from verse 6? 
8. Is your life abounding more and more in love, understand- 

ing and good taste, so that you approve only those things 

which indeed are excellent, and stand up in the judgment 

to God’s glory and praise? 

STUDY Il 
Philippians 1:12-2:11 
|. WHAT DOES IT MEAN? 

® CHAPTERS 


Why don’t we take it chapter by chapter? The letter was not 
written in chapters. Chapters and verses were introduced some 
centuries later to make it easier to refer to passages in the 
letter. The divisions were not well done and so we do not 
follow them. 
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®@ BONDS-yv. 13 

The letter is written from a jail, perhaps. But there is a fine 
double meaning in the words here. Paul refers to his im- 
prisonment, but also to the fact that he is bound in Christ, His ~ 
slave, as he says in verse 1. 


® PALACE~y. 13 

If in Rome, the palace of the Emperor; if in Ephesus, the 
palace of the governor. The jail was probably a part of the 
palace. The jails were well-guarded but there was much 
greater freedom of access than in ours. No doubt many came 
to see Paul and his message was carried all over the palace 
and to other places (See Acts 28:16 and 30,31). It may be 
that Paul was not really in jail at the time but “in his own 


hired house” where a soldier stayed with him and kept him 
“in bonds.” 


@ ENVY-v. 15 
Things have never been perfect in the Church. There has al- 
ways been much difference of opinion (conviction, most peo- 
ple call it) leading to strife; and envy has been prevalent, too: 
was then, is now. 


© DEFENSE—v. 17 

Paul always felt he had a mission to defend the Truth. That 
is what he was doing when he persecuted the Church. After 
he was converted that conviction did not cease. He was still 
the Defender of the Faith. Many in proportion to their sin- 
cerity and earnestness feel this way. 


® SALVATION—v. 19 

means safety. “Safe and sound” Salvation is complete security. 
It is a little hard to see just what Paul has in mind here. It 
appears that he is saying as the Faith in the Gospel becomes 
more general his mission will be fulfilled and he himself will 
be safe and sound. We use the word very thoughtlessly in the 
Church and in our hymns. Paul seems to think of it as being 
delivered from all frustration in carrying out his mission. (See 
the next few verses). 


© DEATH—~v. 21 

This verse packs most of the significance of Christianity in 
twelve words. Memorize it and make it life’s standard and 
guide. Note Christians in sound faith never regard death as 
a terrible thing. Jesus did not; Paul did not. The martyrs all 
through the centuries did not. To fear death shows one is a 
very poor Christian. Death, Paul says, is gain. So does Jesus. 
(See Luke 12:50; Luke 13:31-33) Paul is eager to have his 
work done and to go to God. But he knows that nothing will 
happen to prevent the finishing of his work until that time. 


@ STRAIT—v. 23 
means a hard decision to make. We say in a ‘tight place 
which means about the same thing. 


© CONVERSATION-v. 27 

means way of living. When this translation of the Bible was 
made, conversation was not restricted to talk. It meant as 
Paul meant, the whole of life—everything you turn over. “Al- 
ways live as a good Christian” is what the verse means. 


®@ HIS OWN—2:4 
The idea is to not be concerned about your own advantage but 
about others’ welfare. 
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@ ROBBERY—v. 6 

Christ was one with God. He did not have to become one 
with Him. That was not a matter with which He was con- 
cerned. But being so, He humbled Himself and became one 
of us that He might be one with us, and help us—save us. 


@ SERVANT—v. 7 

If we follow Christ, we shall do as He did and never think 
about ourselves or our own advantage or profit, but we too 
will take on us the form of a servant—the word here means 
slave, having no will or ambition of our own, but only to serve 
as a man among men. 


Il. THE BIG IDEAS 
1. How a Christian “takes it” when frustrated by others and 
threatened with death—vv. 12-26. 
2. How Christians carry on together even when there is oppo- 
sition. 
A fundamental Christian attitude—serving others without 
thought of self, or what we may get out of it. 


Ill. SO WHAT? 

1. Do you trust Christ enough so that you can turn what seems 

fatal opposition into opportunity?. vv. 12-23. 

Is your conduct a help to others to become good Chris- 

tiansP Are you a helper or a wet blanket? v. 14. 

3. Can you be happy when others do the work you would 
like to do and which ought to be done, and though they do 
it in spite of you? vv. 15, 18. 

4. Are you a defender of the faith? Do you stand up for 
Christ? 

5. Are you sure that everything will turn out “safe and sound” 
and that by Christ’s spirit you will be able to show how 
great He is through your life and death? 

6. How do you feel about death? Like this—vv, 21-24. 

Is your main idea in all you'do—when you meet people, 

etc., to increase faith and joy in them—a fuller Christian 

life? vv. 25, 26. 

8. “Live as becometh the Gospel.” That is as described here 
—agreeing with one another in faith, knowing. that you 
are and always will be “safe and sound” in Christ, and so 
fearless, not side-stepping when suffering comes for Christ 
suffered and so did Paul. Do you and most Christians live 
like that today? vy. 27-30 and 2:1, 2. 

9. And no self-seeking—“nothing done through strife and vain- 
glory” or desire to get up and ahead of yourself, but like 
Christ, be a slave to all, even to death. How does this fit 
with our current ideas of ambition, competition, getting 
ahead, and “being a leader”? Have you faith enough in 
God to understand it is the way to live which will glorify 
Him? Chapter 2, vy. 3-11. 

(The writer does not think that the current standards for 
young people in America and in the Church and in education 
are or lead to this kind of spirit and ideal. What do you think? 
What can we do about it? How many are ready to adopt this 
way of living—selfless service to everyone? What effect would 
it have in our homes? Schools? On business? On the cold 
war? On all war? Is that really Christ’s way? 


STUDY III 
Philippians 2:12-30 
|. WHAT DOES IT MEAN? 
@ FEAR AND TREMBLING—y. 12 


means that life is serious. Though we have this firm founda- 
tion in Christ, that does not mean we can be light and flip- 
pant. Being Christ’s slave in serving others is no light life. 


Oo 


bo 


_ 
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® TO WILL TO DO-v. 13 

God gives direction and dynamic. Working with Him, as Hex 
directs and with His power is wonderful and magnificent. Life‘ 
has verve and meaning then—and fruit in Christ. 


® MURMURING, DISPUTING—v. 14 

Surely if we are directed by God, we will never murmur at; 
what happens to us. It is His will. Also if God leads others inp 
a different way so that they see things differently under His: 
direction from what we do, who are we to dispute with them?® 
Recognition of this is the way to Christian peace. 


@ HARMLESS~v. 15 
We try not to confuse by changing the translation, but thiss 
one is so bad we have to. The original word translated here: 
means unmixed, straight, not toned down. The idea is nott 
harmlessness, milquetoastishness, quite the opposite—“the: 
straight goods.” 


®@ NATION-v. 15 | 
means people. New translation reads “generation.” People iss 
best. 


@ SHINE—v. 15 : 
Christians really do shine out in the darkness of hate, self- - 
seeking, violence and deceit which marks an evil world. We p 
cannot help it if we really live as Christians, different and more » 
helpful than the rest. 


eS OFFERED vary, | 
means his likely death for the Faith. That does not bring him | 
either regret or fear, but joy in which all may share with him. . 
Living under the direction and in the dynamic of God, death | 
is just One more step in an endless life devoted to Him, full of © 
rejoicing and good for all offered to Him. 


@ STATE—v. 19 


means condition, not nation or land. f 


@ MESSENGER~v. 25 


Same word as “apostle”, one sent. 


® IN REPUTATION—v. 29 

means in honor. “Honor people like that” is what Paul is say- 
ing in this verse. People who go on serving no matter what, 
even though they break their health and die or nearly die do- 
ing the Lord’s will. 


® LACK OF SERVICE—v. 30 
does not mean that there was anything lacking or careless 
about the Philippians’ care for Paul, but that being far away 
they could not serve him as they would have liked to and the 
one they sent, Epaphroditus, did it for them. 


Il. THE BIG IDEAS 

1 More about the Christian way of living. Depending on 
God’s guidance and power Christians live without discon- 
tent or dispute, blameless and straightforward lives quite 
different from the world about us. vv. 12-18. 

Death is the completion of the Offering of Life to God. 

3. Personal notes about Timothy and Epaphroditus, messen- 

gers going between Paul and the church at Philippi. 
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Ill. SO WHAT? 
1. Do you live directed by God and in quiet confidence in 
His power? 
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: Are there murmuring and disputes in your League or con- 

- gregation? AB 

$. Do Christians in general live without murmuring, com- 

_ plaining, or disputing with each other? 

4. Is it right to call our times crooked and perverse? 

5. Do Christians shine out today as being evidently different 
from the worldly people about them? Give examples. 

6. Do you feel as Paul did about threatened death? Can you 

rejoice at the prospect of death and bid your friends and 
others join you in gladness? 

7. Ought a person go on serving even at the risk of his 

health? vv. 26-30. 


STUDY IV 
ae Philippians 8:1-4:1 
t 1. WHAT DOES IT MEAN? 


~® DOGS-~v. 2 

refers to some Christians and to the Jews who contended that 
no one could be saved unless they were circumscribed. So be- 
cause they pay so much attention to things done to the sexual 
organs, Paul calls them dogs and “concision”. 


® CONCISION—v. 3 
has no real meaning. We would say the “slashers” or 
*mutilaters”’. 


~~ ® CIRCUMCISION -v. 3 
—the sign on every Jewish boy’s body that he was devoted to 
God. Paul’s argument is that cutting the flesh means nothing. 
Those are truly devoted to God who are so devoted in spirit— 
and that is what all Christians are. 


@ IN THE FLESH-v. 4 
—a long list of things of which Paul could “boast,” showing 
him to be a true Jew. 


~@ LOSS—v. 7 

® DUNG-v. 8 

—not worth a thing and worse than worthless—really a loss if 
they keep from being in Christ, or even more—putrid waste. 
‘to be cast out and buried, so to really be in Him. 


‘@ RIGHTEOUSNESS BY FAITH—v. 9 

—that is, not what I do because I have to or hope to gain 
something—God’s favor, character, or anything else—by doing 
it—but the rightness of spirit which comes by being in Christ 
and which overflows in all goodness, righteousness spontane- 
ously, sharing in the same sufferings and death which Christ 
suffered, and so to arrive at the same eternal life He had. 


@ PERFECT-v. 12 

Paul does not claim perfection even though he is “in Christ” 
but he is headed that way, and not only headed that way but 
pushing on with all the power God gives him. That is the way 
of the Christian—always looking forward to and moving toward 
perfection—the “prize of the high calling of Christ.” (See 
Matthew 5:48; Luke 6:40) 


® MIND—v. 15 i 
Notice how often Paul speaks of mind in this letter—1:27; 
9:2.-5; 3:15, 16,19; 4:7. And note, too, that we may serve 
God and yet have different minds about some things. v. 15. 
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That may vary with our progress in attaining perfection—but 
the rule is the same—devotion to God expressed in serving 
others as God shall lead. (Galatians 6:6) 


@ ENSAMPLE—v. 17 

—example. The Christian cannot help setting an example as 
he walks in the way God leads. Paul is not setting himself up 
as “holier than thou’ but he is saying, “This is the right way, 
follow me.” 


®@ CONVERSATION IN HEAVEN —v. 20 

does not mean talking with the dead. It does mean as in 
1:27—way of life. The contrast is between the things which 
people “mind” or give attention to. The world gives attention 
to things to eat, wear; to “success”, getting ahead; to ease and 
comfort and “keeping up with the Joneses”; and, if possible, 
“putting one over on them’—who mind earthly things. vy. 19. 
But the Christian “minds heavenly things’—spiritual graces and 


‘virtues, character (see Mark 8:36, 37) and so his way of Ife 


is in heaven and leads to more and more heavenly perfection. 
(See Matthew 6:25-33 ) 


® LOOK FOR—v. 20 
Christians have always expected Jesus to come again to estab- 
lish His Kingdom in heavenly perfection. 


© VILE—v. 21 

—better “imperfect”—this poor, weak, perishable body. Part of 
the perfection to which we look forward is physical as well 
as spiritual. Christians do not despise the body, and they ex- 
pect a transformation of the physical universe in which there 
will be no hindrance to the perfect functioning of the Spirit 
—y, 21 (See Romans 8:22, 23; Revelation 21:1-27; 22:1-21) 


Il. THE BIG IDEAS 
1. No ceremony, ritual, ancestry, or compliance with laws or 
customs makes anyone righteous. If we depend on these, 
they hinder real righteousness, which is by Faith, that is, 
through devoted confidence in God and obedience to His 
leading in our hearts. 


2. Nobody is perfect. The big thing is to be pressing on with 
all our powers to become perfect in Christ. 
3. There is always the choice—earthly things or heaven—to 


which we may give our attention and in which we may use 
our abilities. 


Ill. SO WHAT? 

1. Do you rely on your baptism, on the fact you are called a 
Christian, or that you are respectable, doing what is ex- 
pected of you, as a guarantee of your righteousness? 
Is Christ absolutely and always first in your thoughts, de- 
sires, and actions? 
3. What have you suffered for Him or with Him? 
4. What do you think of the holier-than-thou folks? Does 
anyone have grounds for thinking that of you? 
Do you think you are pretty good or are you ever pressing 
on to the high calling of Christ—perfection? 
6. Are you willing to concede that God may lead others in 
other ways from what He is leading you? And so to avoid 
judging them and disputing with them? 
What is your concern—food, clothing, shelter, getting on 
in the world? Or perfection of spirit in Christ? 
8 Does the Church today seem to cultivate the right spirit in 

its members? Or what? 


to 
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What changes do you think the Coming of Christ would .4. Do we take “everything to God in prayer’? v. 6. 


make in the life in which we live today? e. g., health, 
wealth, wisdom, ways of life (standards of living). 


STUDY. V 
Philippians 4:2-23 
|. WHAT DOES IT MEAN? 
EUODIAS~v. 2 


Euodias and Syntyche were two women of the Church who 
evidently had differences of opinion and quarreled as women 


still do in the Church. 


MODERATION—yv. 5 


really means fairness, reasonableness, considerateness. 


BE CAREFUL—v. 6 


—anxious, full of care. Do not let things disturb you, but turn 
to God in prayer about everything and leave it to Him—that is 
faith and brings peace—and everything else (see Matthew 
6:25-34) carefree and confident, as children of the Heavenly 
Father. 


CONTENT--v. 11 


Paul knows whereof he talks for he himself has found the 


secret of peace and contentment. 


® COMMUNICATE -v. 14 

—share. 

© MACEDONIA~v. 15 

—the country in which Philippi was located. It is now a part 
of Greece. 

@ THESSALONICA~v. 16 


Another city not far from Philippi where Paul went after leav- 
ing Philippi and to which they sent help for him. 


SALUTE—v. 21 


—greet. This was the usual way to end a letter, with greet- 


ings—like we do when we say, “Remember me to... 


” 


CAESAR’S—v. 22 


—an evidence that the letter was written in Rome and that 
Paul had made converts in the palace of the Emperor by whom 
he was held prisoner. 


Il. THE BIG IDEAS 

1. There should not be quarreling in the Church but mutual 
helpfulness. 

2. The Christian’s life is carefree and full of joy, leaving all 
to God. 

8. The Christian gives his attention to things that are highly 
commendable. 

4. Christians share in each others’ joys and troubles and help 
each other freely and are happy in so doing. 

5. Christians remember each other with joy. 

Il. SO WHAT? 

1. Why is it unseemly for Christians to quarrel? v. 2. 

2. Do you think Christians today are “true yoke-fellows”? 
v. 3. 

3. Are Christians distinguished by their carefree happy lives? 
Their deep peace? vy. 4, 7. 
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5. What do you think about most of the time? A true test 
of a person’s character is what he thinks about and gives 
‘attention to. v. 8. 

6. Can we without boasting, say to others, “Follow me. 
What you see in me, do”? vy. 9. 

7. Is there deep contentment among Christians? Are you 
content in all circumstances? Does the American way of) 
life lead to contentment? vy. 11. 

8. Have we the courage to say with Paul, “I can do every-; 
thing through Christ’? y. 13. 

9. Is your chief gladness when people do things for you that 
it shows in them the right spirit? vy. 17. 

10. Are you willing to leave it to God “to supply all youn 
need”? y. 19. 

ll. A good night prayer: Now unto God and our Father be 
glory for ever and ever. Amen. v. 20. 


SUMMARY 

The Epistle to the Philippians is a personal letter, writteni 
to thank friends for gifts sent by a messenger who is returning.’ 
There was no thought of “teaching” anything or that the letter: 
might ever be part of a collection of Sacred Books. What Pauli 
says, therefore, is all the more forceful. The epistle shows: 

1. Christians are grateful to each other and to God for all 
the goodness and kindness and gifts and friendship they receive. : 

2. How Christians meet opposition, frustration, and prospect: 
of death. 

3. How Christians settle differences among themselves. 

4. The Spirit in which Christians live—“having the mind of 
Christ.” 

5. That Christians trust on God’s grace rather than in any; 
ceremony, ancestry, reputation they may have or good works: 
they may do. 

6. Christians do not consider themselves perfect, but ever 
seek to attain to the perfection of Christ. 

7. Christians are care-free, taking all their concerns to God 
and full of joy, having the peace of God which passes under- 
standing, 

8. Christians do not give much attention to the things of | 
this world and the needs of the body, but concentrate on 1 
Christ through Whom all things are refashioned, including the > 
body. 

9. Christians are grateful to all who do them good and to ) 
God who supplies all their need. 

10. Christians greet each other—“Grace and peace” or “Re- - 
joice. 


_ 


11. The Christian’s whole life and spirit are summed up 
in 1:21, “to live is Christ and to die is gain.” And in 4:20, , 
“Now unto God and our Father be glory for ever and ever. . 
Amen.” 


a 


THE NEXT STEP 

You have made a good beginning with OPERATION SPIR- 
ITUAL. You have completed the first step, but there are > 
others to come. The next step is to encourage your members : 
to be regular in the practice of daily devotions. “How?” 
you ask. Make available daily devotional booklets for their 
use. “Light for Today” and “The Word in Season” are little 
pocket manuals obtainable from the U. L. Publication House 
at small cost. See page 24 for other suggestions. 
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Indian Youth Write 
(Continued from Page 11) 


.|We have Luther League meetings 


gether and started out. As he journeyed east- 
ward, he crossed the (Swanee River) and made 
a short visit to (My Old Kentucky Home). 
There we encouraged him to go on so he left 
us and went on to (Maryland, My Maryland). 
Shipping out from Baltimore he landed in Lis- 
bon where he met (A Spanish Cavalier) who 
told him that all lovers should go to see the 
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NORTH CAROLINA 


Christ Luther League 
East Spencer 


Philadelphia Luther League 
Granite Falls 


St. Stephen Luther League 


Sunday morning (Beautiful Blue Danube). Off he set and sure Gold Hill. 

(This was written by Sundera_ bai. aes there weadexing. tong is banks: was St. Paul Senior Luther: League 
er name means “The beautiful one, After their reunion they sang together (Carry s punts , L 
bildeuotenok like AE BY Me Back to Old Virginny) because (There’s t. Stephen Luther League 

y to meet her?) Ne ae Like Home). As you no doubt realize, Hickory c 
their families must have moved away from - 
pol 8. (The Red River Valley). So they journeyed Holy Grove Luther League 
~ Our leader Mahatma Ghandi died. It home 0 (America) where they lived happily b Sunstone 
5. ever afterward and spent their time singing Ebenezer Luther League 
is sad news to every one in this world. ({ove’s Old Sweet Song).” Salisbury ‘ 
Never mind! We have a great leader in Tri if Tatherducae 
our hearts, the Christ, the Son of God. H Henge: ae Vale eT ae 
aa < ee : ‘ ave a member of your committee 
pie pull peely ones uspvevery Une: come in from the kitchen (or out of pte Marie Duther sl caets 
He is always with us... Iam a Hindu easels Eaac erie tae 1 Mooresville 
girl and so do not know much about your 5°" * the GEAR eres Sat i) ee Prosperity Luther League 
God. Please pray for me. “Behold God tae Mig ey Borer ee aac Concord 
is my salvation. I will trust and will not eee me eed being served, Dining car Kimball Memorial Luther League 
Be afraid!” in the rear.” Make each member pay Kannapolis 


(You wil lbe interested to know that 


the girl who wrote the above is a Hindu. 
She is not a baptized Christian, but she 


for his meal (a penny or whatever you 
decide) except those who have earned a 
free ticket by winning (or losing) one 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 
St. James Luther League 


Be -mores about. Jesus than her par- of the games. You might like to have the Brogueville 
Ets nrobably know about their gods. dining car” out in the back yard—and St. Paul Luther League 
< + please pray for her.) do serve hot dogs and/or other “hobo Altoona 
food. Casebeer Luther League 
Sipesville 


z a Let’ s Go Traveling? Party 


(Continued from Page 15) 


e(Sailing ) because (My Bonnie Lies Over the 
_ Ocean.) So he gathered his possessions to- 
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St. Mark Luther League 
Jacksonville 


MINISTERIUM OF PENNSYLVANIA 
Reading Conference Luther League 


St. Matthew Luther League 
Weatherly 
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Think Straight on Socialized Medicine 


(Continued from Page 23) 


once such a system is established, if it isn’t working out 
the way it should, it would be very difficult to change be- 
cause of the great number of beneficiaries involved. This 
could cause internal civil strife. 


Non-Government Plans Proposed 

In place of a Compulsory Health Insurance and other 
plans controlled by the government, alternate solutions to 
the problem are being tried in some areas in the form of 
voluntary prepaid medical-surgical and hospital insurance. 
Such plans enable persons particularly in Groups II and 
III to take care of the medical expense they cannot meet, 
_and are being offered in many sections of our country by 
insurance companies and such groups which formerly 
sold only hospitalization plans. The coverage in such plans 
is elastic, depending upon the type of need the person 
desires. Some cover only surgery in a hospital, others in- 
clude even periodic health examinations. It allows the 
patient to select his own physician and hospital; therefore 
he can receive the kind of medical care he desires under 
the conditions to which he is accustomed. The personal 
patient-doctor relationship which is so important in the 
treatment of both functional ills and organic disease is pre- 
served, The two main criticisms of the voluntary pre- 
payment medical care plans are that people will not pro- 
vide themselves with voluntary coverage and that most 
existing plans do not give complete enough coverage in 
providing for periodic health examinations and other meth- 
ods used in preventive medicine. 


As | See It 

From a physician’s point of view, voluntary prepaid 
medical plans allow him to practice his art without the 
interference of a bureaucracy, filling out forms and need- 
less red tape. Under a free enterprise system one cannot 
help but take more pride and interest in his own work, 
be more conscientious, use his ingenuity and work harder 
because it is his own patient he is treating. During World 
War II much was said about the high rate of rejection 
of men for the Armed Forces, because of physical reasons. 
Thirty-eight percent of our men were rejected by draft 
examiners because of physical defects, whereas in England 
where the people have received their medical care under a 
Compulsory Health Insurance plan, the rate of rejection 
was fifty percent. English and German physicians should 
know as much, for example, about diphtheria as we do in 
this country, for in medicine there are no secrets kept 
when we know the cause, prevention, and treatment of a 
disease. Yet the mortality due to diphtheria in England 
was 11.7 percent per thousand, Germany it was 11.6 
percent per thousand, and in the United States it was-5 
percent per thousand population. Why do you think our 
mortality was lower? Not just these figures, but there are 
many other evidences that our American way of private 
medical practice is superior in quality to that under Goy- 
ernment control. We do not know how to prevent the 


Thirty-two 


three greatest killers of all, cancer, coronary disease, ana 
hypertension, but no change in our present system o 
medical practice today will enable us to practice a typo 
of preventive medicine to prevent these. 

It is evident that we will improve our present situation 
so that everyone desiring and needing health and medica 
care will have it, whether we do it with a National Health 
Plan or by voluntary prepaid Medical and Health Insur: 
ance. Whatever the program will be, it must be an elastid 
and mobile one with freedom of determination so that ii 
can deal effectively with the health problem, not only to: 
day but tomorrow. There are too many matters of funda: 
mental importance and too many persons involved to make 
a hasty decision; if it is made compulsory with a large 
number of beneficiaries, we cannot retrace our steps with: 
out a great deal of trouble. For the present it probably! 
would be best to extend our already existing Social Se 
curity Act to include agriculture, labor, domestic service 
employment, etc., to extend old age annuities and sur 
vivor’s pensions to all groups to whom old age constitute 
an economic risk, and increase the activities of the Unitec 
States Public Health Service. 
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INEWBERRY COLLEGE 
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Listen! 
He Speaks! 


USEFUL SUPPLIES USING NEW THEME FOR THE YEAR 
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